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EDITORIAL AND NEWS NOTES 


We commend to our readers the concluding paragraph of “The 
Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice,” by Professor Stephen Leacock 
. of McGill University. Professor Leacock sees 
CHILDHOOD AND clearly the maladjustment between the social 
SOCIAL JUSTICE and economic order—in which there is con- 
siderable disorder—and the human needs, 
demands and aspirations of people. But how to remedy the situa- 
tion? Professor Leacock, in his thoughtful, suggestive little book, 
takes the middle road between socialism and laissez-faire, and his 
final word is this: 


“The safety of the future lies in a progressive movement of 
social control alleviating the misery which it can not obliterate 
and based upon the broad general principle of equality of 
opportunity. The chief immediate direction of social effort 
should be towards the attempt to give to every human being 
in childhood adequate food, clothing, education and an oppor- 
tunity in life. This will prove to be the beginning of many 
things.” 

We suppose that Professor Leacock would include health among 
the essentials of a democracy of childhood—equality of oppor- 
tunity—and construe opportunity to include opportunity for develop- 
ment of all inner capacities and potentialities. He has promised 
to write for this magazine an article amplifying the paragraph 
which we have quoted. 


The Fifteenth National Conference on Child Labor was held 
in New Orleans, Wednesday, April 14, in conjunction with the 
National Conference of Social Work. Edward N. 


NATIONAL Clopper, Ph.D., assistant secretary of the National 
CONFERENCE Child Labor Committee, presided at the forenoon 
ON CHILD and afternoon sessions, which were held in Associa- 
LABOR tion of Commerce Hall. The general theme of 


these sessions was “The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee at Work.” Addresses were given by members of the Com- 
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Editorial and News Notes 5 


mittee’s staff, and each was followed by interesting discussion from 
the floor. Seldom, if ever, has a National Conference on Child 
Labor been characterised by so wide a variety of viewpoints, dif- 
ferent but all essentially harmonious, or by the presentation from 
both the platform and the floor of so many different but related 
aspects of the child labor problem. It is not too much to say 
that the New Orleans Conference was one of the most satisfactory 
and successful in the history of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. Fully convincing was the evidence that the Committee 
is far from the end of its usefulness, not only in the expansion of its 
work to include every phase of child welfare, but in the prosecution 
of its main effort, the regulation and eventual abolition of child labor, 
to which, it should be said, its diversified activities are all 
contributory. 

At the morning session Wiley H. Swift, specialist in law and 
administration, discussed the results of long years of educating the 
public concerning child labor and the changing attitude of em- 
ployers, who because of both humanitarian and business considera- 
tions are becoming more and more willing to co-operate in child 
labor reform. He deprecated belligerency in child labor reform 
and urged taking full advantage of the new attitude of employers— 
in a word, his message was co-operation. Miss Mabel B. Ellis, 
specialist in juvenile courts, spoke on ‘The Relation of Juvenile 
Courts to Child Labor Law Enforcement”; Dr. Harold H. 
Mitchell, specialist in health, on “Health Standards for Work- 
ing Children”; and Charles E. Gibbons, specialist in agriculture, on 
“Child Labor and the Tenant Farmer.” 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Clopper told of the purposes and 
methods of state child welfare surveys such as the Committee 
has made in Oklahoma, North Carolina, Alabama and Kentucky 
and the one it is now making in Tennessee. Miss Gertrude H. 
Folks, specialist in schools, discussed “The Rural Child and 
Compulsory School Attendance.” Miss Josephine J. Eschen- 
brenner, membership secretary of the Committee, spoke on “Child 
Welfare and the Citizen’s Responsibility,” and Raymond G. Fuller, 
managing editor of THE AMERICAN CHILD, on “The Psychological 
Approach to the Child Labor Problem.” Several of the addresses 
given at these sessions, it is expected, will be printed in the next 
number of THE AMERICAN CHILD. 
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On Wednesday evening there was a joint session with the 
opening general meeting of the National Conference of Social Work. 
Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, delivered an address on ‘‘The Faith of a Social Worker,” 
the presidential address of the National Conference of Social Work. 
Miss Sally Lucas Jean, director of field work, Child Health Organi- 
zation of America, spoke on ‘Creating a Demand for Health.” 
Dr. Felix Adler, chairman of the National Child Labor Committee, 
was to have spoken on ““The American Child: Sound in Mind and 
Body,” but was prevented from being present by disruption of 
railroad service. Dr. Adler addressed the social workers Monday 
evening, April 19, pointing out the importance of national idealism 
to American life, emphasising the importance of the welfare of the 
rural population to national destiny and declaring that the great 
task now before the National Child Labor Committee has reference 
to the problem of rural child labor. 

The morning session, Monday, April 19, of the Division on 
Children, National Conference of Social Work, was a joint session 
with the National Child Labor Committee. Dr. Clopper pre- 
sided. Mrs. Loraine B. Bush, special agent of the National Child 
Labor Committee, told ‘““How Alabama Has Organised Her Work 
for children,” and Mr. Swift spoke on ‘Lessons in Child Welfare 
Work from North Carolina.” Hastings H. Hart, director, Child 
Helping Department, Russell Sage Foundation, discussed ‘The 
Place of Surveys in Framing State Legislation.” The general 
theme of this session was ‘“‘Children’s Codes.”’ 


To the Governor and Legislature of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, greetings and congratulations! Your record of accom- 
plishment for the children of Kentucky in the 

KENTUCKY legislative session just closed is worthy of all praise. 
It is a shining example to other states. We of the 

National Child Labor Committee are proud of our own part— 
the assistance we tried to and are told we did render you through 
our study of child welfare conditions and problems in your state. 
The accomplishment was yours, however, and so was the spirit. 
You have done much to make childhood in Kentucky a larger and 
a richer realm. Once more, greetings and congratulations! 
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We confidently predict that Tennessee also will shortly es- 
tablish an enviable record in child welfare legislation. The children’s 
code idea having taken strong root in the minds of 
TENNESSEE Governor Roberts, other state officials, and leaders 
in social work, the National Child Labor Committee 
was recently invited into the state to make a study of child welfare 
conditions and problems like the study made last year in Kentucky. 
The Committee’s staff of specialists has been engaged in this study 
since January and will complete its field work in a few weeks. A 
report will be made later to the State Child Welfare Commission 
which the Governor has appointed. The governor, ex-officio, the 
heads of the five state departments of health, education, charities, 
agriculture and labor inspection, the president of the University of 
Tennessee, and representatives of various social welfare organisa- 
tions are members of the Commission. Albert Williams, state 
superintendent of public instruction, is chairman of the Com- 
mission; C. C. Menzler, secretary of the state board of charities, is 
secretary. Increased interest in health matters has been aroused 
in Tennessee by the recent visit of Miss Sally Lucas Jean, field 
director of the Child Health Organization of America, who spoke 
before the Tennessee Conference of Social Work at Johnson City 
and before social and civic clubs in Knoxville, Chattanooga, Nash- 
ville, Franklin and Memphis. 


The Courier-Citizen of Lowell, Massachusetts, is desirous of 
information as to just how and how much a boy is injured by going 
to work at the age of 14. Says this journal editori- 

EFFECTS OF ally: ‘Either factory life does or does not hurt 
Cuitp LaBor _ boys between 14 and 16 more than absence from 
such toil would do. Which is it? It won’t suffice 

to leave it altogether to the sentimentalists, and it won’t be safe 
either to leave it to the crusty old chap who reminds you that he 
went to work at nine years of age and it didn’t hurt him a bit.” 
We understand and share the desire for very precise data as to the 
effects of factory work, and other forms of child labor, on the bodies 
and minds of children. Provided, of course, that ignorance of these 
effects is not implied. There is need of data based on scientific 
measurement of specific effect# with reference to specific causes and 
to the different age periods of childhood, but that is not saying that 
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common sense and knowledge of the physical, psychical and educa- 
tional needs of children leave us without a logical basis for opposition 
to child labor and advocacy of a higher age limit than 14. Physio- 
logical science and psychological science proclaim the evil of child 
labor. They tell us what effects follow what causes, and if the 
causative factors are present in child labor the effects may be 
deduced. But the kind of information the Lowell Courier-Citizen 
wants, and the kind the National Child Labor .Committee wants, 
is exactly the kind that will be available when the results of the 
study conducted in Cincinnati for a number of years by Mrs. Helen 
T. Woolley are published in full. This is a study of working child- 
ren by use of physical and mental tests and measurements. It will 
tell just what has happened to the bodies and minds of children 
who have gone to work, and in what degree, and show the devia- 
tions from normal, in comparison with the findings for children 
who have stayed in school. 

Previous studies of child labor and its attendant conditions 
have proved conclusively that child labor does menace physical 
and mental development and health, that it is a large contributing 
factor in juvenile delinquency, and that it is one of the principal 
causes of irregular attendance at school, and any intelligent person 
knows that child labor is evil if for no other reason than that it 
deprives children of play-life and schooling. But studies of child 
laborers themselves, individually, showing just how and how much 
they are being injured, are highly desirable for the education of the 
public and for the final determination of the exact prescriptions and 
proscriptions of child labor legislation. 


This issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD contains two articles 
dealing with the subject of recreation. The close interrelation 
among the several fields of child welfare has led the 
Cuitp Lasor’ National Child Labor Committee to take a live 
vs. interest in problems other than that which gave 
RECREATION it origin. The child labor problem is one phase, 
and a very important phase, of the general prob- 
lem of child welfare. The recreational problem is likewise involved 
in the general child welfare problem. The child labor problem 
and the recreational problem are closely related to each other. 
Child labor is sometimes defended as better for the child than 
idleness, and in many communities people see nothing for the 
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children to do except to go to work or loaf on the streets. The 
attempted justification of child labor on the ground that it is better 
for the child to be at work than running at large or playing in ways 
physically harmful or morally dangerous is widespread and deserves 
consideration, but the community which sees and furnishes no 
choice but the choice between the two evils of condemning children 
to child labor and allowing them to go to the devil through idle- 
ness or improper play is missing a great opportunity and neglecting 
its duty. There is a way out, and that is the road of recreation, 
recreation safe and wholesome and sufficient, from Sunday School 
picnics to public supervised playgrounds. Let there be no com- 
promise with child labor. 

The premature and excessive labor of children thwarts the 
satisfaction of their humanly natural needs. Plentiful and whole- 
some recreation, on the other hand, affords expression to the instinc- 
tive nature out of which these needs arise. Neither the child’s 
body nor his mind is constituted for child labor. ‘We may say 
with considerable truth,” says a modern psychologist, “not that 
the child ought not to work, but that he can not work.” This is 
true, certainly, of the young child. A forthcoming pamphlet of 
the Committee will deal with the point presented in the quotation. 

Sociologically we may say that the wage-earning function of 
the family or the community does not belong to children. The 
business of children is to be children—this involves an abundance 
of play—and to grow up into healthy, intelligent, moral and efficient 
citizens. Society should not permit children to be penalised for 
the poverty of their parents, but through children’s scholarships, 
mothers’ pensions and otherwise, should make it possible for poor 
children to play and go to school and thus be helped out of 
poverty. 


The doctrine of all play and no work is quite as pernicious as 

the doctrine of all work and no play. Much depends on the con- 
ception of work. Work that is not too 

Cuitp LABoR severe, too prolonged, too monotonous; work 
vs. that does not deprive children of opportunity 
CHILDREN’S Work to play, that does not keep them out of school 
or interfere with their progress in school, 

work that is developmental and educative, is all right; child labor | 
is all wrong. 
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Children have work instincts as well as play instincts, and 
these should be allowed expression, particularly at home and at 
school. To a large extent the work instincts and the play instincts 
are mutually inclusive. Creativeness figures in both work and play. 
But work, if it is to be truly developmental and educative, must be 
safeguarded, directed, supervised like play. It must be considered 
with reference not only to bodily growth and health, but with 
reference to mental growth and health; with reference to the edu- 
cative process in the individual and with reference, also, to acquire- 
ment of knowledge and skill for vocational use. Children’s work 
is an educational problem; so is the abolition of child labor. 

Child labor legislation, far from being based on failure to recog- 
nise the virtues and values of children’s work, is really based, in 
part, on recognition of the distinction between child labor and 
children’s work. Child labor legislation is never a bar to children’s 
work nor to its utilisation for developmental and educational purposes 
by agencies, such as the home and the school, really concerned 
with the care and training of children. It bars child labor; it may, 
perhaps, bar some activities conceived to possess elements of value 
(other elements being overlooked); but, to repeat, child labor legis- 
lation does not and can not prevent, and is not aimed to prevent, 
the utilisation of children’s work as a means of education. Home 
and school have all the opportunity needed along this line. This 
is not saying that the opportunity has been improved to anywhere 
near its fullest extent. 


BREVITIES 


Adjustable administration undergoes such severe criticism that 
its operation in Wisconsin is well worth considering. The Wisconsin 
child labor law provides that its enforcement shall be in the hands 
of the Industrial Commission. This commission has complete 
control of granting and revoking work permits. In the exercise 
of this pwer it may withhold or revoke permits in a case where it 
believes, the employer fails to realise his duties and responsibilities 
under the law. It has power to summon a violator of the law 
before it to show cause why he should not be prosecuted. In addi- 
tion to these means of enforcement there is, of course, action in 
the courts (in this state the civil courts have jurisdiction over cases 
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of this nature) and the provision in the compensation law that a 
child injured while unlawfully employed is entitled to treble compen- 
sation which must be paid by the employer himself. The Deputy 
Commissioner writes us (April 2, 1920), ‘It has not been necessary 
to resort to prosecution with any great frequency.”’ Since Sept. 1, 
1917, about 300 employers have had to pay extra compensation 
amounting to $60,000. 


A member of the National Child Labor Committee of many years’ 
standing sent this note with her check: “I am sorry that I can not 
make it larger, but my husband is now a member of the Yale faculty 
and his salary is less than that of the carpenters and plumbers”’! 


The following facts were brought out in a milk survey con- 
ducted in New York City to determine the quantity and quality of 
milk used, and what effect, if any, the increase in price might have 
upon the health of the children of the city. Of 11,007 families vis- 
ited 5,775 mothers claimed that children were deprived of milk 
because of its high cost, and 4,053 children were found to be using 
less milk. The nurses engaged in this survey reported that 1,294 
children were suffering from definite malnutrition; 993 from anaemia; 
785 were under normal weight; 608 were suffering from other dis- 
orders; and 3,648 were undernourished. Truly a formidable array! 


Virginia has passed a public health and physical education bill 
that promises to be effective immediately, as the legislators voted 
an appropriation of $50,000 for its support. Of this amount $25,000 
is to be expended for public health nursing and medical examina- 
tion and the other half for the inauguration of a program of physical 
education for school children. 


The California State Conference of Social Agencies will hold 
its twelfth annual meeting at Riverside, California, from May 4 to 
May 7. The program includes the following subjects: Education, 
Public Health, Industrial Relations, Delinquency and Corrections, 
Community Organisation, and Child Welfare. Authorities of 
national and international reputation on these subjects will par- 
ticipate. Graham Taylor of Chicago, John Collier of New York, 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, Franklin K. Lane, Dr. Anthony, and others 
have been asked to take part in the program. 
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THE CHILD IN THE OPEN COUNTRY 


JOHN F. SMITH 


RECREATION IN THE SOUTHLAND 


Much has been said and written about the kinds of recreation 
and the lack of means of recreation of the young people of the open 
country. I purpose in this article to describe the recreation of the 
young folk of the countryside, in the mountains and over a wide 
area of the lowlands in the Southland. In addition to my own 
observations I shall present reports which I have had from students 
who live throughout the region and who speak from actual experi- 
ence and observation. These reports are not to be considered 
scientific and exhaustive; they merely describe the plays and games 
and other forms of recreation that are found now all over the coun- 
tryside. It will be interesting to note that a number of students 
have handed in lists containing the names of more than 75 different 
plays and games, many of which they know how to play. One 
young man furnished a list of nearly 150. He knows how to play 
more than a hundred of them. A young lady handed in 90, about 
70 of which she knows how to play. One young lady furnished the 
names of 88. Another young lady residing in another state knows 
how to play 72 of these—an evidence that they are rather widely 
and uniformly distributed. 

The conclusions I present are the result of study and observa- 
tion extending over half a dozen years. In fact the observations 
have extended over a lifetime. The following points represent the 
conclusions in a general way: 


1. There is a great wealth of play material among the children 
of this region. 

2. This material is generally distributed over both highlands 
and lowlands, being the same in both areas. 

3. In the great majority of games violent physical action is 
demanded. 
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4. In very few games does the attainment of the goal, or the 
winning of the game, depend on the co-operative effort of 
the players. 

5. Community playgrounds provided for the children of a 
neighborhood are almost unheard of. 

6. — chief forms of recreation do not demand specially trained 
leaders. 

7. Recreation of every kind is almost entirely unsupervised. 

8. The general attitude of parents is decidedly in favor of work 
for exercise rather than play. 

9. There is entirely too little recreation that appeals to the 

mothers. 

10. There is almost none that gives rest and culture and diverts 
the thoughts from the ordinary every-day affairs of life. 

11. Two great needs are apparent: 

a. Trained leaders who can bring the people of whole 
neighborhoods together on frequent occasions. 

b. Programs for these neighborhood meetings made up 
chiefly from the material at hand, with enough music 
and lecture material to supply the deficiency found in 
the recreation as it now is. 

12. The great mass of play material is native to the woods and 
fields and should not be exchanged for the various forms of 
urban entertainment which have become so popular during 
recent years. It has proved its worth by persisting through 
the centuries, and, though unsupervised, has gone far towards 
building up the splendid muscle and brawn found among 
normal country youth. 


Efforts have been made by many well-meaning people to urban- 
ize the play of the country child. These people often insist that 
there are too few means of recreation among the country folk, and 
that something different should be introduced. My observation 
and experience lead me to a different conclusion. The real poverty 
seems to lie in the information of the well-wishers of the country 
youth rather than in the play material available. It would be 
infinitely better to introduce the muscle-making play of the country 
child into the playgrounds of the cities rather than attempt to take 
the movies and the other sports of the city youth out into the hills 
and fields. 

The topics that follow are only some of the various forms of 
recreation among the fields. No effort is made to give a complete 
list of the things that the normal country boy does for recreation. 
It would be almost equally feasible to attempt to catalogue the 
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things that he does not do. Without special encouragement from 
his parents, the usual attitude being frowns and opposition rather 
than helpfulness, with no playground except such as nature unas- 
sisted has provided, with no apparatus except that found in the 
wilds,—trees, limbs, vines, stones, etc.—he somehow succeeds, if he 
is normal physically and mentally, in finding a tremendous amount 
of satisfaction and enjoyment after his own fashion in the life that 
he lives. So does the country girl, though her activities are confined 
to a very much more limited sphere than that of the boy. 


HuNTING 


“Hi, Pete! Looky here!” 

This reached my ears one fine spring morning as I was riding 
on an errand to a neighbor’s a few miles away. It came from a 
small “tow-headed” boy as he emerged from a thicket, and was 
directed to another boy, Pete, who was supposed to be cutting 
sprouts on a field on the opposite side of the hollow. 

“What is it, Anse?’ replied Pete. 

“Groundhog.” 

“Gee, aint ’e a buster!” 

“Yeh, ’e’s a purty good un.” 

“How ’d ye ketch ’im, Anse?” 

“Smoked ’im out. Old Sap (his dog) treed ’im up thar an’ I 
jes smoked ’im out.” 

“Take you much long?” 

“No—ok, not mutch.” 

“Whut chu gon do with ’im?” 

“Skin ’im, I reckon.” 

“Reck’n’s another’n up thar?” 

“Didn’t see nairy nuth’rn.”’ 

“Did ’e fight purty hard?” 

“Yeh, bit Ole Sap right on the nose an’ jaw.” 

“How’d ye git ’im loose?” 

“Wy, Ole Sap jes trunched ’im an’ bit ’im that much harder.” 

And so on through much other talk which I did not get while 
Pete’s sprouts or “grubs” kept growing and Anse’s washwood re- 
mained ‘uncollected. Each boy perhaps knew that either a scolding 
or a “‘lickin’ ’’ would be his greeting when he returned home, but 
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that didn’t matter. Things like that are too frequent to be con- 
sidered important, and besides, what fear of punishment can frighten 
the country boy away from a groundhog’s den when there is the 
remotest possibility of smoking out or digging out the quarry? 

The gentle art of smoking out groundhogs, and in fact, almost 
every kind of animal that seeks refuge in hole or hollow tree, is 
well known to all the Petes and Ansons of the country side. Every- 
thing from raccoons to screech owls, skunks and blacksnakes is 
subject to such indignities. A pocket full of matches is usually 
ready, and I knew of more than one boy who carried huge pods of 
red pepper carefully wrapt in their pockets which always gave an 
“extra flavor” to the smoke from burning sticks and leaves. These 
pods were almost invariably hooked from their mothers’ drying 
strings at odd times when the boys could find nothing more exciting 
to do. The “extra flavor’? supplied by this mild ingredient invari- 
ably has the desired effect, for no “varmint” however hardy can 
long endure its fumes. Some degree of punishment almost always 
attends its use, for sooner or later in the excitement an accident 
will happen that will fill the hunter’s lungs with the ‘“‘pepper smoke” 
and send him back coughing violently. But he doesn’t mind small 
things like this so long as he is getting the groundhog. 

“Danged if I didn’t eat smoke till my mouth and nose wuz 
like a double-barreled chimbly,” said a boy to me one day. “But 
I didn’t give a dang so I got the old scamp.”’ 

The ‘old scamp” was a huge raccoon which had to descend the 
hollow trunk of a tree into the open jaws of a waiting dog. It was 
a desperate chance, but he took it—and lost. 

The country boy is a natural hunter, a hunter of everything 
that runs, leaps, creeps, flies, or swims, and he has evolved methods 
of peculiar torture and effectiveness for getting at his quarry, hide 
where it may. Neither beast nor bird is safe within the sweep of 
his eye—and that eye is keen from constant use. He gropes for 
catfish, ‘‘jobs” for perch (which he calls “‘pearch’’), twists out rabbits, 
or pulls them out half-skinned with a large brier, or catches them in 
box traps. He kills birds with ‘dead-falls,” or catches them in a 
slat trap; he scratches out chipmunks with sharp sticks, fights bum- 
ble bees—and rarely gets stung; makes war on red wasps with rocks 
and handfuls of tough shrubs, is perfectly at ease thrashing out yel- 
low jackets. He fells trees for coons or smokes them out if the 
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tree is hollow, shakes out ’possums, “‘pokes out’ squirrels, catches 
lizards with a noose made of grass blades, and plays “‘sky-rocket”’ 
with live toads. He traps for skunks and muskrats, smokes out 
groundhogs, chases foxes, spears water snakes with a spike driven 
into the end of a long stick, climbs tall trees for crows’ nests, and 
puts burning matches on the backs of terrapins “‘jes’ to see the old 
devil git a move on himself.”” He shoots jays with a “slingshot” 
or an arrow, “gigs” suckers on the “riffles,” hunts for fresh-water 
pearls by the half day—and rarely finds one,—chases and abuses 
cows and hogs, persecutes the house cat, ties tin cans to dogs’ tails, 
hunts bullfrogs with rocks by day and with lantern and spear or 
fish-hook by night, knocks ducks and geese senseless with wet cobs, 
makes kittens, dogs, and roosters fight, and provokes the billygoat 
and the ram to desperation. In fact, he does almost everything 
that has ever been catalogued in the dictionary of tortures, and 
keeps at it through the entire year, developing muscle and resource- 
fulness at the expense of the happiness and life of all manner of ani- 
mal life about him. Not having deer and bears, elk and buffalo 
and wolves to hunt as his forefathers did, he finds a substitute in 
everything from ‘“beetle-bug” and ‘‘jack-snapper” to horned owls 
and rattle snakes. He hunts for whatever there is and gets a lot 
of his own kind of fun out of doing so. 


“STROLLING AROUND” 


The habit of strolling about over fields, meadows and hills 
seeking adventures is one of the favorite kinds of recreation of the 
country boy. Girls often seek fun and relaxation in this way, but 
their excursions are always tame in comparison with those of boys. 
These strolls are usually taken on Sunday afternoons, sometimes on 
“off days,” if the boy is fortunate enough to experience such rare 
occasions. An account of one such excursion on which I happened 
to be an onlooker, and a sometines participant, will illustrate their 
character. 

A group of half a dozen boys had come together on Sunday 
afternoon, their favorite playtime—for farmer fathers have not yet 
deemed it necessary to grant a half holiday to their boys to be used 
as the boys choose—and prepared to go forth seeking adventures. 
Six boys—one a “fraid cat’’—three dogs and I made up the party. 
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The strip of meadow land and the pasture were soon crossed 
and we entered the woods. Nothing of importance had happened 
so far except a wild and exciting rabbit chase in which both boys 
and dogs joined. The rabbit escaped, however, as usual. But as 
soon as we had entered the woods one boy challenged all the rest to 
climb saplings and bend them to the ground. The challenge was 
at once accepted, and five pairs of legs went “shinnying” up as 
many saplings. The boy whom the others called ‘“Fraid-cat” 
merely looked on. He was a victim of hookworm and did not pos- 
sess the energy to attempt stunts, a fact which was not recognized 
by the other fellows. But up the five climbed, each trying to go 
higher than the others. Then slowly the saplings began to bend, 
and three of the five with much kicking, “lungin’ at it,’’ and swing- 
ing like torsion pendulums brought the top limbs to the ground. 
This being accomplished the limbs were released and a little time 
was spent in “guying’”’ the two who had tackled saplings too strong 
for their weight. 

When the two had descended somewhat chafed in hands and 
spirit, one of them cried out, “I’ll bet I kin clim’ through tree tops 
furder down the hill than any of you fellers can!’ This challenge 
was also accepted without parley, and in a twinkle flying legs were 
disappearing among the leaves towards the tops of saplings. Even 
the “‘Fraid-cat’”’ seized a small bush and fell backwards to the ground 
with it. A moment later the whole group went scuttling from 
bush to bush, bending the top of one till the limbs of another could 
be reached,—went scurrying like Bandar-log down the hillside. 
Not a boy fell, not a limb broke. They had done the same thing 
so often that their hands were reliable and their feet were sure. 
They had learned by experience which limbs to avoid, and their 
keen eyes instantly detected the dangerous ones. When the party 
came panting back to the starting place “‘Fraid-cat’’ was discovered 
in the top of a low bush swaying back and forth, practising. 

The mothers of some of these boys had cautioned them care- 
fully against throwing rocks and climbing trees, which admonitions 
were treated with the respect they usually deserve. 

Tiring of this thrilling sport, the group fell suddenly to making 
hickory-bark whistles and ‘“‘whups.’’ This consumed considerable 
time, but the whistles were finally made to blow and the ‘“‘whups” 
were plaited, some three-stranded and flat, others four-stranded and 
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round. Then the half dozen moved valiantly through the trees 
blowing whistles and “‘poppin’ whups,”’ frightening every manner of 
bird and beast under cover. One boy discovered a grapevine suit- 
able for a swing. Half a dozen jackknives suddenly appeared, five 
boys giving advice to the one boy who carved in silence. Ina short 
time the fine vine was severed from the root, and one after another 
the boys took turns, each trying to swing through a wider arc than 
the others. No one seemed to think of the possibility of the vine 
breaking; a vine never had broken with any one of these boys, so 
why worry about this one? This lasted for half an hour, or until 
hands were nearly blistered and shoulders were tired. 

“Here, fellers; hep me roll this rock down the hill!’”’ No one 
seemed to have discovered that particular rock until all were tired 
of swinging, but now all turned to the task at hand. Down the 
hill went the huge flat rock leaping, tearing, ‘“‘scamping”’ bushes and 
trees until it “chucked” into a hole by a big “clay-root.” Other 
rocks were discovered and sent crashing down among the trees until 
the spot was cleared of boulders. Then began a contest of “‘chin- 
ning” a horizontal limb which one boy discovered. Each took a 
turn, and I remember that one boy ‘‘chinned”’ it 22 times without 
stopping. ‘‘Danged if that aint goin’ some,” was the only comment 
made on this record. 

“Let’s play ‘lizard,’’”’ came from one of the fellows. Imme- 
diately down went three or four on hands and toes, their bodies 
stretched at full length, and began bobbing up and down like gray 
lizards, touching their heads to the ground at each “bob,” and 
counting the touches. The object of each boy’s efforts was to 
“duck ” more times than the other fellows. 

This fun was broken up suddenly by the ‘“chitterin’” of a 
chipmunk accompanied by the “yippin’” of a fice dog. The voice 
of the chipmunk suddenly became still, and that of the dog took 
on a different tone. He had adopted the “treed voice.” Away 
went the half dozen with speed enough to entertain a dinosaur at 
bay until the fice was discovered. Knives appeared and sticks 
were cut and sharpened. Then began the “‘scratching-out” process, 
the dogs assisting and getting in the way. One stiff fight occurred 
between two of the dogs over a failure to decide whose time it was 
to scratch and bite out roots. While this fight was in progress the 
fice had his inning and threw out considerable dirt. By hard 
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scratching, ‘‘prizing,” and “grabblin’ out dirt’? the end of the trail 
was approached. The frightened quarry began to “chitter” with 
fear and the excavators went at their work with unabated zeal. 
Suddenly in a pause a reddish-brown streak came from the hole 
but came to grief before going far. The hindmost dog, the one that 
had been badly bitten and trounced by the big cur, and kept at the 
proper distance by growls and threats and a show of bristles and 
teeth, had his inning and revenge by pouncing on the scuttling 
chipmunk and putting an end to his life at the first “nip.” He 
took no chances on letting the others have a tooth in the business 
until the game was dead. 

After the chipmunk was bitten in turn by all the dogs and 
examined from tail to snout by all the boys the party turned towards 
home. We had wandered perhaps a mile and a half away and found 
it necessary to cut across fields and pastures in order to save time. 
We came out of the woods on a fine pasture ridge where an abund- 
ance of thin rocks lay broken just the right size and shape for 
sailing. No boy can resist such an opportunity for “trying out his 
wing.” 

“T can beat you fellers sailing a rock!’ cried one of the boys. 
The challenge did not need repeating. All the six hopped to it 
and began slinging rocks through the air almost as rapidly as a 
Lewis gun throws its bullets. And it was almost marvelous to see 
—I mean the skill they manifested in sailing rocks. I have for 
many years considered “rock sailing” one of my choice accomplish- 
ments. It requires a skill that comes only by long, patient practice 
to turn the rock at just the proper angle as it leaves the hand to 
make it glide and curve first to the right and then to the left while 
it speeds like an arrow on and on and on before falling to the earth. 
But every one of these boys, even ‘Fraid-cat,” had this matter 
reduced to a fine art. And I thought of the “grubs” that remained 
uncut, of the cows that were not hurried home by milking time, of 
the corn that was not replanted, and the weeds that grew in peace 
while this skill was being acquired—for one does not learn how to 
sail a rock successfully in a day. 

After each boy had vowed that his rock “hit furder’ than 
anybody else’s—two almost coming to blows about it—the party 
descended the hill at a pace that in point of recklessness deserves 
to rank with skiing, ‘‘bull-busting,” or climbing the Matterhorn. 
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One who has never seen it can not have any very clear idea of the 
speed at which an awkward-looking country boy can descend a hill 
and live through it. Stumps were cleared at a bound; every log, 
whether small or large was vaulted, and not a toe came to grief ; 
leaps fully 25 feet in length became commonplace events before the 
bottom was reached. If anyone doubts the length of these leaps 
I can vouch for the fact that I as a boy have cleared over 35 feet 
at one leap down a steep hill and came out without rupture or broken 
back. My former experience was the only thing that enabled me to 
keep in hailing distance of that half-dozen. Even ‘“Fraid-cat” 
“neartened up” and made good in this mad race. 

The rest of the journey home was marked by only one exciting 
event. A rabbit was indiscreet enough to allow himself to be 
“jumped” by one of the dogs, and in a twinkle nine throats were 
yelling at high pressure as he sped across the hillside toward the 
rock ledge with the big cur dangerously near his “cotton-patch,”’ 
and the “‘yipping”’ fice bringing up the rear with considerable credit. 
But the ledge once reached, the panting quarry was quite safe. No 
twisting stick nor brier was long and crooked enough to reach him. 
Although the boys knew from experience that he could not be 
reached, each had to peep into the hole with appropriate comment. 

“Hod, boys, wasn’t that a race for ye?’”’ came from one. 

“If he’d gone fifty yards furder ole Nig would shore a-picked 
im up,” said another. 

“Ah, shoots, fellers, if Sam Skinner’s dog had a-been here danged 
if he wouldn’t a-picked him up before he got half outn’t his nest,” 
from a third. 

Sam Skinner’s dog had been known to pick up rabbits on a 
clear run and some of these boys had seen him do it. Hence his 
reputation. 

Bye and bye with much keen whistling and yodeling—for many 
country boys are expert yodlers—the party reached the muster- 
place and separated for home. 

Excursions of this kind are but commonplace occurrences in the 
lives of country boys of the Southland. Multiply scenes like these 
by ten thousand and you have a better idea about how boys from 
8 to 16 of the hill country spend their Sunday afternoons. What 
a contrast is this muscle-building recreation to trips in autos and 
visits to the movies! It may not acquaint the country lad with 
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the popular movie idols or make resorts familiar to his eyes, but 
it puts into his fiber the material that makes it possible for him 
to become the father of the strongest and most vigorous children— 
and that’s a point in its favor. 


SWIMMING 


Let a student speak here: 

“T shall tell about one swimming party of which I was a member. 
It was in August after crops were laid by. There was no Sunday 
School to go to, and if there had been very few boys would have gone. 
The kind of Sunday School commonly found in the country churches 
of my part of the country don’t appeal much to the boys. They 
are more interested in snakes, lizards, and swimming holes than 
they are in Abraham, Moses, and the River Jordan. 

“The swimming hole was in a river of some size. A huge slant- 
ing rock, called ‘Slick Rock’ was on one side and furnished the 
‘jumping-off place.’ The current was swift by the rock, but an 
eddy was on the opposite side. One shoal was above and another 
below the rock which afforded good wading grounds for timid 
swimmers. 

“About 25 men and boys were in the party—and they kept 
coming until the middle of the afternoon. As soon as we reached 
the river every fellow ‘drawed his jeans,’ cooled off for a little 
while, then ‘took a dip.’ Some dived long distances at the first 
leap, some jumped in awkwardly and swam with much kicking 
and splashing, others who were old hands at the business plowed 
across the swift water like motor boats, and almost as fast. <A few 
tenderfeet rolled a big poplar log into the water and hung on to that 
for the rest of the day. There was splashing and water-fighting, 
ducking, swimming on backs, treading water, and doing all sorts of 
stunts. After an hour or more the fellows became tired and crawled 
out to lie in the sand and mud to rest. Some fellow started trouble 
and in a twinkle half a dozen others were chasing him, dressed in 
nothing but fresh air and grins. Down the road and out across 
the meadow they went, barefooted and in the hot sun until feet and 
shoulders were blistered. Finally they caught him and brought 
him back swinging him by the heels and hands. They came up 
close to the water at a deep place, and after swinging him back and 
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forth a few times let go and sent him headlong into the water. That 
duty done they returned to their places in the mud and allowed the 
‘ducked’ fellow to get out as best he could. In all this rough play 
no one became angry. If any man had lost his temper the others 
would have ‘ducked’ him often enough to cool off his temper. 

“There was a long rope tied to an overhanging tree with a stick 
tied on the lower end. The boys would take hold of the stick and 
swing out over the water, then drop in. It required some skill to 
do this and not get badly flattened out. At the first effort a fellow 
was almost certain to fall flat on his belly and get his breath knocked 
out. But he needed only one or two such falls to teach him how to 
turn loose. 

“About four o’clock after having spent some five hours or more 
in the water the party crawled out, dripped for a short while, then 
dressed and went home.” 

Swimming is usually confined to the men and boys. Compara- 
tively few girls learn how to swim. It is against all tradition and 
good manners for them to do so. Of course parents are found here 
and there who encourage their girls to learn to swim, but they are 
in the minority. I have known many mothers—and know many 
now—who would consider a daughter disgraced, and would feel 
themselves disgraced, if she should put on a bathing suit and go 
bathing with a young man, or with a party of young men and 
women. 

“T tell you, I jes’ don’t believe in this here thing of men and 
women goin’ in a-washin’ together.”” Such was the pronouncement of 
a grandmother I knew well. She had sat on the bank of a creek 
with some of her neighbors watching a bathing party of something 
like twenty people, mostly tots, taking their first lessons. She 
looked on for a time and went away a-grieved “that sensible and 
self-respecting people can ever be brought to do such a nasty thing.” 
To her it was an act of indecency. She somehow associated swim- 
ming with complete nudity. All the bathing parties she had ever 
known about—men and boys by day, and girls who secretly stole 
away by night—did not employ the gentle protection of bathing 
suits. Hence the troubled state of her mind. 

Her attitude reflects that most frequently found among mothers 
and grandmothers of the open country. It has never been the 
fashion for men and women to go bathing together, and although 
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swimming is recognized as one of the finest kinds of exercise, and 
often a necessity, the mothers of the fields and hills do not so con- 
sider it. Of course one meets here and there a family where the 
parents encourage their girls to learn how to swim, and even go to 
the swimming place with them, but this is the exception rather than 
the rule. 


DANCING 


The square dances are almost universally employed in the open 
country of this region, and are almost as universally frowned upon 
by the church people. Round dances are found in the towns and 
villages, but rarely in the remoter places. There are several reasons 
for this. Rooms are rarely large enough, floors are rarely in proper 
condition, suitable music is often lacking, and the people at large 
are opposed to what they term “huggin’ matches,” Although danc- 
ing is universally recognized as one of the best forms of relaxation, 
and has been so recognized since the dawn of history, it is put under 
the ban along with card-playing, gambling, and drunkenness. The 
country people are divided, however, regarding this matter. The 
liberal element believe in allowing young folks to have a good time, 
and a very large percentage recognize the square dance as a favorite 
and wholesome form of recreation. The conservative half, many of 
whom are decidedly puritanic in their ideas of conduct, frown upon 
it and claim that it is a work of the devil. I have seen people look 
on at a dance which was executed in a church under religious excite- 
ment, and call it a “holy dance,” who would promptly excommuni- 
cate the same dancer if he were to do the same steps in a country 
store for the fun of it, while his same neighbors who clapped time 
in the church “patted Juber’”’ for him in the store. The time and 
the occasion make a difference, although the steps danced may be 
identical. 

‘“‘Whenever you see a girl a-running’ to ‘frolics’ all the time you 
may jes know she’s a-goin’ down hill, and she aint a-goin’ to stop 
till sumpum turrible happens to her.”” This came from an ancient 
granny who was as good as gold, but had forgotten the days when 
she used to be the belle at the country dances and break the hearts 
of swains as her ganddaughters are doing now. Her attitude typi- 
fies the attitude of thousands of the best men and women of the 
countryside. 
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Another group of people—good people, at that—who oppose the 
country dances with relentless bitterness are the country preachers. 
If the preacher is unlettered he is certain to oppose the dance. The 
poorer folk usually have only the unlettered ministers. He is a 
sincere and honest man, but, is as a rule, austere, serious, puritanic 
in his attitude toward conduct, doesn’t play himself and often be- 
lieves that only “‘children of the devil” meet at ‘frolics’ and “‘shin- 
digs” to make merry. He fails to see that it is just as important 
for young people to go to social gatherings and have fun as it is to 
go to church and listen to sermons. From the pulpit he denounces 
the dance and the ‘“‘frolic’’, and fails not to remind both old and 
young of the terrible consequences that are certain to follow too 
much “frolicking’’. 

One minister “put his foot down” thus: ‘They are certain way- 
ward young men and young women among you who belong to the 
dancing gang—ah, and who go to frolics and shindigs more’n they 
go to prayer meetin’—ah (there were no prayer meetings to go to), 
and who are shorely on the everlasting road to perdition—ah.”’ 

I have never heard, nor heard of, an unlettered preacher who 
offered a suitable substitute for the dance. Instead of taking it as 
a popular form of recreation, building a neighborhood house where 
the dance and other social affairs can be supervised and made to 
serve a very important purpose, he opposes it at all times. It is 
not known to the preachers in general that this outspoken opposi- 
tion to “frolics” is one of the chief things that keep young people 
out of the country churches. 


DANCING GAMES 


In order to keep down the bitter objection of the preachers and 
some of the parents, and still have fun and exercise in social groups, 
young men and women resort to the dancing games. The chief 
difference between these and the square dances lies in the absence 
of the fiddle music and the calls. The swinging and dancing are 
there just the same. Here is a list of them—not an exhaustive 
list : 

“Skip-to-my-Lou,” “Jolly Old Miller,” “Three Little Girls,” 
“Bingo,” “Charlie,” “Grape-vine Swing,” “Pawpaw Patch,” “Chase 
the Buffalo.” 
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Perhaps the most popular of these is “Skip-to-my-Lou.” It is 
played to a song the tune of which is well known to the majority of 
country lads and lassies. Some of the verses show how the non- 
sense rhyme is employed by half-grown-ups who make lines to fill 
out the song. 


Lost my partner, an’ what’ll I do? 

Lost my partner, an’ what’ll I do? 

Lost my partner, an’ what’ll I do? 

Skip to my Lou, my darling. 
Can’t get a red bird, bluebird’ll do, . . . 
The old gray mare has lost her shoe, . . . 
Fly in the buttermilk, strain him through, . . . 
Pretty brown eyes are a-lookin’ at you, .. . 
One old boot an’ a run-down shoe, .. . 
Hair in the butter dish four feet long, . . . 
Hair’s in the biscuit six feet through, . . . 
Cat scratched pap so skip tomy Lou, .. . 


—and a long list of others of equal poetical value. But they serve 
the purpose in the game and incidentally reveal the sense of the 
ludicrous in the mind of the country youth. 

“Chase-the-Buffalo” has a fine dignified tune, well adapted to 
the merry skipping and swinging that accompany it. The words, 
too, are appropriate: 


O the hawk shot the buzzard and the buzzard shot the crow, 
And we'll rally ’round the cane brake and chase the buffalo. 

O we'll chase the buffalo, we’ll chase the buffalo, 

We will rally ’round the cane brake and chase the buffalo. 

O the girls will sit and spin and the boys will stand and grin, 
And we'll rally round the cane brake and chase the buffalo. 


Numerous other verses follow, greatly varying in different 
neighborhoods, for it must be remembered that if the country boy 
or girl lacks a verse to a dancing song, or any other kind, he will 
make one. Or if he lacks a word to express a certain state of mind 
he is likely to coin one. This habit accounts largely for the variants 
in songs and for the ridiculous dialect terms so frequently found in 
the speech of the country folk. And the keen sense of humor of 
the phrase-maker is evidenced by the queer combination of words 
and syllables. I have often heard this attributed to ignorance. I 
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rather prefer to attribute it to a clever sense of humor.. I fear the 
ignorance lies too often in the minds of those who fail to see from 
the level of the cabin door. 


KIssInc GAMES 


These, too, are under the ban, but are exceedingly popular with 
a very large percentage of the country youth. Such games have 
existed perhaps as long as the dance, and persist because they do 
appeal to young folk. One would hardly suspect the character of 
the games from these titles: 

“Thimble,” ‘Chewing Tape,” “Faith, Hope, and Charity,” 
“Picking Grapes,” “Selling Stamps,” ““Measuring Ribbon,” “Snap,” 
“Postoffice,” “Wading the Swamp,” “Building the Bridge,” and 
others. 

A very large percentage of young people, girls especially, do 
not play these games, but still a very large percentage do. Parents 
usually consider them “perfectly awful,” and many grown-ups look 
upon them as “so awfully sickenin’ that no sensible person will 
play them,” and yet many of these good people played them them- 
selves when they were in the teens,—and lived through it. They 
persist because of their appeal to young men and women because 
parents, as a rule, fail to supervise the recreation of their children. 
The tendency is to attempt to regulate plays and games after the 
manner of the Decalog and without offering any substitutes what- 
ever. The country preachers, too, voice their disapproval in no 
uncertain terms, offering no alternative but church-going and prayer 
meetings, thus hardening the hearts of the young folk and keeping 
them away from the church. One young man thus expressed his 
state of mind: 

“T don’t give a d whether I go to church or not. For 
ev’ry time I go the preacher raises h about what we young folks 
do to have a good time, and doesn’t do a thing to offer us anything 
different. I don’t want to go where I’m cussed out all the time for 
trying to be happy and trying to make others so.” 

But despite the indifference of many parents and the outspoken 
opposition of the majority of the ministers, the young folks find 
opportunity to have a great deal of fun in the various ways at their 
disposal. Yet many complain of the dullness of their surroundings 
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and not a few leave the country for the cities where recreation in 
abundance is to be found. If those who insist that this migration 
is due to the absence of the means of recreation in the country 
should only look into the matter a little more carefully they would 
discover that it is not the lack of means but is the careless indiffer- 
ence of parents and the relentless opposition of the ministers to the 
kinds of play that exist that have the larger effect. One young 
woman expressed an attitude that is sometimes unseen: ‘Every 
time we young folks do anything to have a merry time, somebody 
ups and tells us that we are committing a sin. I know we don’t 
mean to do wrong; we simply want to be happy. I get so sick of 
it all that I just want to get away.” 


FippLE Music 


This constitutes one of the most popular forms of recreation. 
The violin, the banjo, the guitar are the most popular instruments. 
Both young and old play, men chiefly, for women look upon the art 
“fiddlin’ ” as out of their line. As the men grow older they usually 
discard the banjo and guitar for the more musical and difficult 
fiddle. Among all the people one meets among the hills the old- 
time fiddler is one of the greatest surprises. He is a most genial 
and good-natured soul to meet; he does not know one note from 
another; sometimes (not often) he can neither read nor write; his 
arms and hands are frequently stiff with large muscles or rheuma- 
tism; but he can sit down with a fiddle in poor repair and a bow 
with decimated hairs and literally play hundreds of tunes without 
ever consulting notes. He plays entirely by ear. He has learned 
the tunes from some other fiddler who, in turn learned them from 
some other, and he will pass them on to the younger generation in 
the same manner. I have known some fiddlers who were real 
artists. In fact, I could pay visits to half a dozen or more now, 
whose repertoires run high into the scores, and whose musical ability 
is recognized by everyone—except a number of musically inclined 
people I know. The old fiddler cares little for the compositions of 
the favorite masters. He doesn’t understand them and rarely tries 
to play them. They are too slow to suit his taste. He looks not 
so much for melody as for “fiddle action.” His is a different world 
of music, great and soul-stirring, and has a universal appeal to 
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rustic hearts and heels. I consider it no great compliment to any 
music teacher to condemn the ‘“‘breakdown music.”” The majority 
I have known are as ignorant of the music of the hills as the old 
fiddlers are of the works of Beethoven and Wagner. I have often 
thought of a contrast between two friends of mine, one well trained 
in drawing-room music who can scarcely play one composition through 
without the notes before him, and another, an old fiddler, who can 
play nearly three hundred selections from memory. The reader 
may judge which has the greater musical ability. 

These “fiddlin’s’” are usually held in some neighbor’s house or 
at the country store. A group of men and boys “collect”’ to hear 
and see the fun, and the fiddler never fails to entertain them. No 
begging is necessary to induce him to play. His ideas of courtesy 
do not permit him to wait for a second invitation; he believes in 
using the talent he has to make the world about him happier. He 
likes to play and he knows people like to hear him; that is sufficient 
motive for him to act. He accompanies his playing by loudly 
patting his foot, and often plays with an abandon that would pro- 
duce consternation in conventional music circles. But his audience 
responds and expresses its appreciation by much swaying, dancing, 
and shuffling of feet. 

There is nearly always a “hoe-down” during intervals between 
tunes. Some man or boy who has a nimble foot takes the floor, 
and while others pat he executes the “double shuffle,” ‘“‘cuts a rusty,” 
“sits his gun,” “ropes the buck,” “‘backsteps,’’ or does all these and 
more before he becomes exhausted. 

The fiddler often has an accompanist who uses banjo or guitar. 
If neither of these instruments is available someone who has a sense 
of rhythm beats time on the fiddle strings, which are almost always 
of wire, with a pair of steel knitting needles. 

The repertory of the old fiddler contains numbers as quaint in 
name as they are in tone. Here are a few of the rather larger num- 
ber of titles I have in my collection: 

“Billy in the Low Grounds,” ‘‘Bob-tailed Dog,” “Buttermilk and 
Brandy,” “Buck Creek Girls,” ““Black Nancy,” ‘““Black-eyed Susan,” 
“Cacklin’ Hen,” ‘Cumberland Gap,” “Cow-bell Hollow,” “Forked 
Buck,” “ Gittin’ Up Big Sandy,” “Down the Georgie Line,” “Hook 
and Line,” “Ida Redd,” “Moonshiner,” “Nigger Stole a Punkin,” 
“Old Rusty Kittle,” “Sourwood Mountain,” “Sugar in the Courd,” 
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“Shorten Bread,” and scores of others. These savor of the open fields 
and hills in both title and tune. They are indigenous to the soil and 
should be utilized in constructive program work rather than frowned 
upon. They constitute one of the chief sources of joy to the people. 

But one finds much objection even to this fiddle music among 
some of the best people. One good woman was heard to say, “I’d 
ruther see one of my girls in her grave than to see her a-playing’ a 
fiddle,” and she meant every word of it. 

“No good ever come of setting’ and a-listenin’ to a devil-gourd 
whur you saw and saw with horse hairs to a very squeaky tune.” 
This from a preacher who had once gone merrily to “frolics” and 
“shindigs” as a lad, but who laid aside all such folly when he “got” 
his sober religion—a religion so sombre in itself that his poor old 
face seemed actually to hurt with piety. 

“There’s never a fiddle but what’s got a devil in it,’”’ said an- 
other divine, “and when he is stirred up he mighty nigh always 
sticks a pizened needle in the heart and another in the heel.” 

And a third cried, “Fiddlin’ and kyard-playin’ and dancin’— 
O my brethren, why will ye go on the downward road to hell—ah!” 

I give these citations not to make light of the country preachers, 
for even the crudest and most unlettered are usually men of honest 
and sincere purposes, but I give them to show one of the chief causes 
why young people leave the open country and go into the cities for 
a freer and more abundant recreation. Young folks as a rule want 
to do the honorable and respectable thing. They know that their 
motives are good when they play or listen to fiddles, or go to 
“frolics,”’ or dance, and they know that these motives are frequently 
misunderstood. Many of them do not want to remain where their 
“sins of folly”—which they know are not intended to be sins—are 
constantly flung into their faces. So they seek an opportunity to 
go where they can be happy and enjoy life without having someone 
whose mental vision is faulty hold up their pseudo-sinful conduct 
before them through all the days of their youth. 


SONGS AND BALLADS 


One of the most popular forms of recreation, particularly among 
women and girls, is the singing of old songs and ballads. Both 
kinds of song are found scattered widely over highlands and low- 
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lands alike. Contrary to the opinions of many people, the songs, 
the speech, and habits of life in general among the common folk of 
the Mississippi Valley and other lowlands are very much the same 
as they are among the common folk of the mountains. The man 
who “chops cotton” in Mississippi knows practically the same songs, 
has very much the same mannerisms in speech and conduct as his 
first cousin who peels tanbark in the Black Mountains. “Barbara 
Allan” is sung in the country homes and pastures of West Ten- 
nessee to the same tune that is familiar to “ballet singers’ in the 
Blue Ridge country of Virginia. The singers of both regions are 
practically all of the same origin and possess the same pure Anglo- 
Saxon blood. I speak of the white people only. The negroes of 
the lowlands (there are almost no negroes among the open fields of 
the mountains) have their own folk songs which are in most cases 
quite different from those of the white people. The white people 
readily take to singing the negro songs, but the negroes rarely 
attempt to sing the ballads of the white folks. 

Women and girls do most of the singing. Boys and young men 
whistle the tunes more often than they sing. Only occasionally 
does one find an old man skilled in the gentle art of ballad singing. 
He usually prefers religious songs. I have known a few who were 
well-known minstrels. That old men are sometimes excellent bal- 
lad singers is attested by some of the songs in that best of ballad 
books, “English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians,” by 
Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp. And sometimes a young 
man is found who is a veritable Orpheus of the hills and fields, and 
who carries the gladness and sunshine of song into many ahome. I 
have known some of these troubadours of the hill folk and can tes- 
tify to the fine quality of their singing. They usually accompany 
their songs with banjo or guitar, and almost never with dulcimer, 
although many misinformed people insist that the latter instrument 
is generally used. 

Ballads are most frequently sung as solos—are sung at their 
best by mothers or their daughters while they are at work in the 
house or doing chores just outside. There is no audience to hear 
on these occasions, which fact insures naturalness of expression. 
But there are times when they are sung by groups. The young 
people of a neighborhood usually gather at some neighbor’s house 
on Sunday afternoons to visit and sing. Some girl accompanies the 
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singing with the organ. Oftentimes she has never had a music lesson, 
but that does not prevent her from playing a whole Sunday after- 
noon without music before her. Both young men and women come 
to these Sunday afternoon gatherings to sing (though the girls do 
most of the singing), jest, “talk to one another,” and make merry in 
general. Some people object to having “secular” songs sung on 
Sunday in their homes, so these merry singers always go to the 
home where ideas are not quite so puritanic. 

There is a wide range of song at the disposal of these young folk. 
“Lord Lovel,” “(Dog and Gun,” “Texas Ranger,” “‘Pretty Mohea,” 
“Dying Cowboy,” ‘Lovely Nan,” ‘Groundhog,” ‘Chewing-Gum 
Girl,” “Fair and Tender Ladies,” “In Some Lonesome Valley,” 
“Maggie,” “Cripple Creek Girls,’ “House Carpenter,” ‘Lonesome 
Dove,” and hundreds of others. Some of these were brought by 
our forefathers across the sea, others have been written by ‘‘writers 
of song ballets,” and still others seem to have grown up among the 
fields, after the manner of the true folk song. Many have not been 
published in books, some not in magazines. My own collection 
contains a large number which I have never found in the collections 
that have been published. 

They are sung almost entirely from memory, and it is remark- 
able how many are known to some young women. I know young 
women who carry scores of both songs and tunes in their memories. 
Four different young ladies wrote out nearly one hundred each for 
me. The lengthy numbers like ‘Jackaro,” ‘“Waxford Girl,” “House 
Carpenter,”’ and ‘“‘The Mary Golden Tree’’ seem to be remembered 
with as much ease as the shorter ones. The fact that they are 
sung from memory accounts largely for variations in both words 
and tunes in different neighborhoods. As many as twenty different 
variants of one tune, “the most beautiful folk song in all the world,” 
have been found. 


Economic SOcIALS 


These are popular in season. They include “Bean-Stringings,” 
‘“‘Apple-Peelings,” ‘“Quiltings,” “Workings,” of various other kinds. 
In the absence of glass fruit jars and tin cans our pioneer grand- 
mothers learned how to cure and keep vegetables. Much of this 
knowledge was brought by the first settlers from across the sea. It 
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had served the purpose of their foreparents for thousands of years 
among the fields of Europe, and it would serve their own purposes 
equally well here. They peeled apples and dried them, or they put 
them in a basket, suspended the basket in a barrel and ‘‘sulphured”’ 
them. They “threaded” green beans on long strings which they 
hung up under the porch roof to dry; or they put the beans down 
in brine which preserved them fairly well. They cut pumpkins into 
continuous spirals, thrust sticks through these and hung them up 
todry. All this took much time. So the neighbors were frequently 
invited in to the “bean-stringing” or the “apple-peeling”’ to talk, 
laugh, crack jokes, and assist in doing the work. 

And this is precisely what goes on over wide areas of the South- 
land today. The same needs exist for extra hands that existed a 
century ago, and the young folks are just as ready and willing to 
lend that hand and have a merry time while doing so. Quite fre- 
quently after the work is completed and cleared away the furniture 
is removed from one room and the merry workers spend the rest of 
the evening in playing dancing games, sometimes kissing games, and 
having wholesome fun in other ways. 

“Quiltings” are usually merry occasions. A young woman 
wishes to fill up her “hope chest,” or a mother desires to add other 
“bed quilts” to her presses. Through long evenings they work, 
cutting, piecing, toiling patiently with small scraps, for it is the 
custom to save even the smallest remnants of new cloth, until the 
top of the quilt is finished. Until recent years the batting, or “‘bats,” 
were carded by the mother—and still are in many homes throughout 
the cotton region—the lining is secured and basted in, the quilt is 
put in the frames and the neighbors are invited to come and bring 
their needles and thimbles. The quilting is done with much jesting, 
laughing and gossiping. Young men sometimes venture to go, but 
their efforts at using the needle serve chiefly to increase the merri- 
ment of the skilful needle-women. 

Often when the quilt is finished it is used to forecast important 
events connected with the marriage of the young women who are 
present. The house cat is brought and put gently in the centre of 
the quilt. All the maidens seize the quilt by the edge, and, after 
the manner of the army-blanket stunt, toss the cat into the air. 
The cat is certain to become frightened and leap out over some- 
one’s shoulder. The lady thus favored will, according to all tradi- 
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tions, be the next to marry. 
congratulations of all the others. 

After supper on quilting day the young men of the neighborhood 
usually drop in and the party thus increased join in the merry- 
making, which often continues until late into the night. Here the 
laughing games, the dancing games, and often the square dance are 
enjoyed by all. Those who are well along in their courtship are easily 
identified on such occasions by their refusal to enter heartily into 
the games with the rest. 


She therefore receives the joyful 





BARBECUES 


In many parts of the country a big barbecue is an annual event. 
This brings the people together from all the surrounding country 
and serves as the one great social center for the entire community. 
One man I knew “gave’’ two or three each season for a number of 
years. He thus furnished opportunity for recreation among the 
people and at the same time added considerable sums to his per- 
sonal exchequer. These barbecues were held near a big spring at 
a choice spot among giant beeches. A large square about 40 by 
40 feet was wired off and covered with sawdust for the “bran-dancer.” 
The day before a number of carcasses had been prepared—pigs, 
sheep, goats, often beeves. These were cut up and roasted during 
the night over live hickory coals thrown into trenches under the 
meat. A sauce made of vinegar, pepper, butter and spices was ad- 
ministered freely. 

A brass band came early, and an orchestra of half a dozen pieces. 
From far and near the people came, came early, and many remained 
until it closed at night. For, when darkness came, torches were 
lighted everywhere and the merry-making often continued till 

‘towards midnight. There were candies, lemonade, ice cream (with 
plenty of real milk), chewing gum, “‘pop,’”’ and other things to buy, 
and a good dinner of barbecued meat for a small sum. There was 
a “picture-man” who took “rapid-fire”? photographs, sometimes a 
gipsy woman to tell fortunes, and all the quadrille dancing the most 
ardent devotees could desire. Clog dances and dancing contests 
similar to those of Deserted Village days were popular with the 
crowd, for these people had the blood of old England, Scotland, and 

Ireland in their veins, and they danced in the same fashion as their 

grandsires did back among Old Scotia’s hills or on the bonny greens 
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of Erin. ‘There were expert clog dancers, men and women who were 
artists on rustic toes, who performed between quadrilles. There 
was laughing and shouting, and often betting on favorites among 
the onlookers. Sometimes a “ballet” singer came, and in plaintive 
but not disagreeable tones sang such songs as “Gipsy Laddie,” 
“Hog-Drivers,” ‘The Cottage by the Sea,” “Barbara Allen,” or 
the latest creation of the song writer who commemorated in verse 
all the tragedies of the country round. And all the time the quad- 
rilles were whirling merrily, the sets being called by an ancient 
negro with snow-white hair and “Prince Albert” of antique hue 
which added a touch of the picturesque to the whole affair. His one 
choice expression all the young folks quoted for the rest of the year, 
“Ghents, git yo pahtnahs fo’ de nex’ quadrille!”’ 

Thus through the day the crowd mingled with neighbors and 
trees, ate, drank, jested, laughed, danced, youths “skylarked,” and 
babies slept or cried from bursting stomachs until approaching night 
sent the majority away. And all through the winter many of the 
young folks practiced in semi-secret the quadrille steps and figures 
to the time of their favorite dance tune which they hummed as they 
danced, each hoping to outdance and ‘“‘outshine” the others on the 
“bran” the next summer. _ . 

And sometimes a lone preacher with a lunch in his pocket 
appeared on the grounds, not to take part in the frolicking but “to 
preach the Word under the very nostrils of this devil of mammon 
and unrighteousness that’s shorely leadin’ our young people down 
to hell.”” But he offered no substitute for that particular means of 
recreation. 

This is a typical barbecue scene the like of which is familiar to 
tens of thousands of the country folk who are made healthier and 
happier in mind for the rest of the year by the one coming together. 


GAMES IN GENERAL 


When games are played by youths or children there are a great 
many to choose from. There are games for those who wish to run, 
and games for the indoor parties; games for tiny tots and games for 
the old; games for love-sick swains and maidens, and still others 
for every manner of person and mood and weather. Those who 
insist that there are not enough games among country children to 
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afford plenty of recreation have perhaps not made a careful study 
of the supply available. Given a dozen healthy youngsters on a 
bright day, and there will most certainly be games played in the 
most hilarious fashion so long as they are together—and no game 
will be played very long at a time. And it is hardly probable that 
any game will be repeated during the afternoon; there will be 
enough on hand to afford abundant variety. I have, during the 
last few years, collected a list of something like three hundred plays 
and games of the children and youth of this region, and I am still 
adding new names. As was stated in the first part of this article 
it is often surprising to discover how many games some young peo- 
ple know. The games with complete instructions for playing, 
which some individual young folks have furnished me, would fill a 
considerable volume. 

There are numerous circle games played chiefly by the young 
folks at school: “Farmer’s in the Dell,” ‘Marching ’Round the 
Levee,” “Ring Around the Rosy,” ‘“Frog’s in the Meadow,” 
“Dollar, Dollar,’ ‘London Bridge,” ‘‘Oats, Peas, Beans,” ‘‘Pig in 
the Parlor,” and enough others to furnish a varied program for a 
whole day. There are the running games demanding the most 
strenuous effort: ‘‘Base,” “Dare,” “Sheep Meat,’’ “Fox and Hound,” 
“Handkerchief,” “Old Witch,” ‘Hide-and-go-Seek,” and enough 
others to develop all the leg muscles needed by the present generation. 
Then there are laughing games, guessing games, “‘sells,’’ games of 
fortune, and numerous other varieties that keep young folks active 
and merry whenever they come together: “Bluebird,” “Sailing the 
Ship,” “Winding the Spool,” ‘Cross-Question and Silly Answer,” 
“Fruit Basket,’? “Brother Bob,” ‘Button, Button,” ‘Knock a 
‘Nigger’ Down,” “Blind Man,” “Bread-and-Butter,” “Pretty Girl’s 
Station,’”’? and some hundreds more. 

Besides these there are the numerous card games, jumping the 
rope, “romping,”’ “wrestling (commonly called “‘scuffling’’), checkers, 
chess, croquonole, croquet, tennis occasionally, many varieties of 
marbles, and others too numerous to mention. ‘‘Horse-Shoe” de- 
serves an honorable mention because it is one of the most common 
of all games for grown-up men. And there are a thousand different 
things that small boys and girls do which are commonly included 
in the term “piddlin’.” No one can describe this “‘piddlin’ ” very 
accurately, for it is entirely too varied in its nature. I watched a 
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pair of small boys for some half an hour one day and made note of 
some of the things they did. Not being a stenographer, I didn’t 
find it possible to make a complete list. One moment they were 
throwing sticks into the water to induce a small dog to bring them 
back; next they discovered some large ants and spent several min- 
utes in making them fight; a toad was discovered and a “sky- 
rocket” trigger was immediately made that sent the helpless animal 
flying high into the air; an angle worm carelessly made his appear- 
ance and one of the boys put it on a hot rock “to see him squirm 
and fry.” Presently another toad unwittingly hopped into view. 
One of the boys caught it, tied a string to one of its hind legs and 
drove it over the sand for a while, employing a vocabulary that 
was part ‘“‘ox-talk”’ and part “mule-talk” in the driving. Both 
suddenly fell to turning somersaults. This was suddenly stopped 
by a growl from the dog. He had discovered a “scissors” bug 
under a piece of bark, so the boys spent some time torturing the bug. 
This scene closed with the “scissors”? bug fastened on the dog’s 
nose, which sent him leaping, pawing, slinging his head and snorting 
until the bug fell into the creek. Then the boys after recovering 
somewhat from laughter tossed rocks at the bug until the current 
carried it away. Other pieces of bark were then turned and a huge 
cockchafer was discovered. Some minutes were spent in making 
this ‘“jack-snapper” perform, and when he became tired of the non- 
sense he was thrown into the creek and bombarded with stones 
until he passed beyond reach. It is needless to record more of this 
half-hour’s happenings. 

Girls are more restricted in their recreational activities. They 
are much more restricted than is good for them. From her earliest 
years the girl is commonly impressed with the fact that she is a 
girl, that there are certain things which she must not do. She 
must not go wading, must not swim, must not ride a horse ‘‘a-strad- 
dle,” must not climb trees, must not run and jump, must not do 
anything that her grandmother thinks is not proper and nice for a 
girl to do. She must not be a “tom-boy’—whatever that may 
mean—but must always be sweet and nice. And this very puri- 
tanic manner of instructing girls about what they may and may 
not do often has its pernicious results. She often grows up thinking 
constantly of self—self and sex—is prudish, shy, liable to do im- 
prudent or even desperate things. Mothers instead of dressing 
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their daughters so they can run and romp and play with small boys 
without embarrassment, are rather prone to keep them out of the 
very sports that would make them physically strong. The very 
instructions that a girl most needs she rarely gets; and the kind of 
play and recreation that she needs and craves is too often forbidden 
—just because she is a girl. 

Thus do the children of this region live and grow to manhood 
and womanhood. I have not written of things that only the people 
of the long ago did, but I have recorded things that now are. And 
I have merely hinted at some of the things that children and youths 
do for recreation. Many things that are done can not be written; 
many others could be. Most of the forms of recreation are whole- 
some many of those that are objectionable could easily be im- 
proved or eliminated if parents would only take time to supervise 
the play of their children—a thing which the great majority of 
parents never think of doing. What the children do for fun they 
usually do by themselves. Perhaps the better nature within them 
will save them for the duties of good citizenship in the future as it 
has so long saved them in the past. 























































CHILDREN’S CODES 


EDWARD N. CLOPPER 


I 


A children’s code is not a code. That is, it is not a code 
in the ordinary meaning of the term—in the sense of a systematic 
compilation of laws. A code is a labor-saving device. Through the 
action of a legislative body at successive sessions in enacting new 
measures and in amending and repealing old ones, the general statutes 
soon get into such confusion that reference to them becomes a weary 
task and steps have to be taken to straighten out the tangle. So 
all the laws in force at the time are assembled, arranged according 
to subject matter, and the sections numbered consecutively, the 
compilation becoming known for instance as the “Code of 1915,” 
or sometimes taking the name of the man chiefly responsible for it. 
This is a code, as commonly understood, but a children’s code, so- 
called, bears but slight resemblance to it. 

The purpose of a children’s code is to standardise and to 
co-ordinate the laws and administrative agencies relating to children 
and to supply laws and administrative agencies covering aspects 
of child welfare that have been neglected in the statutes. This, 
of course, is far more than a mere process of simplification—far 
more than rearrangement for ready reference. A general code 
deals with laws already passed, while a children’s code deals with 
boys and girls, their interests, and the conditions that affect them. 
The one is merely the arrangement of laws in orderly sequence 
so as to facilitate the use of the statute books; the other is legis- 
lative social service whose object is to enrich and to make secure 
the realm of childhood. 

Structurally also, a children’s code is unlike a general code, 
for it does not attempt to codify the laws concerning children but 
leaves them where it finds them, scattered among the general acts 
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as determined by their content. Indeed, it would only add to the 
confusion and administrative difficulties if they were taken from 
their places and brought together as a code, for in considering any 
subject involving both adults and children we should then be under 
the troublesome necessity of looking up in the children’s code the 
law pertaining to children and then turning to the general code 
for the provisions affecting their elders. So a children’s code 
leaves in the body of general health laws the provisions relating to 
the health of children, in the general labor laws the provisions as 
to the labor of children, and so with all other provisions that are 
properly part of larger groups of acts—they are left where they belong 
and no attempt is made to codify them. 

The word ‘‘code” in this connection is really a misnomer, and 
the only justification for its use is that it is short. To supply, 
to standardise and to co-ordinate laws and agencies for child 
welfare is the aim of a children’s code but this aim is not even sug- 
gested by its misleading name, although perhaps it would be hard 
to find a more fitting title having also the advantage of brevity. 
However, as the term comes into general use and understanding 
it will serve as well as another, but instances have already occurred 
in which efforts to promote the children’s code idea have been 
vigorously opposed by persons who took the word at its face value 
and held that a separate codification of the laws concerning children 
would hopelessly entangle the administrative machinery of a state. 


II 


Just as a general code must be compiled at intervals as the 
condition of the statutes may require, so must a children’s code be 
from time to time renewed. It is not a final achievement but a step 
in the evolution of child welfare standards, a clearing of the way 
for further progress, and must never, under any circumstances, 
be looked upon as the end of the line. It is an instrument for ad- 
vancing the interests of children, just as every effort and every 
instrumentality made use of in their behalf is for the purpose of 
pushing forward, part and parcel of a continuing process, for with- 
out growth, constant and ever-expanding, there can be no such 
thing as child welfare. A children’s code must be thought of as a 
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living and growing creature, capable of endless development. But 
it must never be forgotten that it is a creature whose growth and 
development are derived from us alone—it is our child for a time 
and ours is the responsibility for rearing it well and handing it 
on to those who come after us stronger and better for having been 
in our care. 

A final code would be a disaster, but fortunately it is an impos- 
sibility. In the natural course of events it must yield to changes 
and adjustments. Conditions and ideals determine its character 
and conditions and ideals are not stable things. Even the laws 
themselves are open to different constructions—as witness our written 
constitutions—and although they are supposed to be rigid, they are 
really quite flexible and can be bent to strangely variant ends. 
Local sentiment helps to determine their meaning but local officers 
charged with their enforcement are their leading interpreters. The 
shades of meaning they read into them as they fulfill, each according 
to his understanding, their duties of administration, are manifold and 
bewildering to the student of government. As one goes from place 
to place in a state observing the work of local officers, he passes 
through all degrees of administrative ardor from sublime indif- 
ference to excessive zeal and finds as many interpretations of any 
one act as there are officers to enforce it. Local enforcement is 
not a success in our complex modern life, however well it may have 
served in the days of a simpler past, and so we find the tendency 
now is to transfer administrative powers from the local community 
to the larger unit—the county, the state, the nation. It appears 
that efficiency in administration, at least so far as the criminal 
law is concerned, increases with the distance between the admin- 
istrative agency and the community affected. A county sheriff 
is more effective than a town constable, and a United States marshal 
is more respected than either. There is need for uniformity of 
enforcement no less than for uniformity of law, and a children’s 
code can promote both. For a children’s code necessarily takes 
a broad view of conditions and operates on a statewide scale. 
But while it seeks to equalize opportunities for children by making 
toward uniformity in conditions and administrative methods, it 
must at the same time stimulate and encourage experimental work 
by both public and private agencies, for it is only by means of 
fresh enterprises and trials of new methods that our systems of law 
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and administrative effort can be kept adequate under the ever. 
changing conditions of our life. 

The body of laws we have slowly built up for the benefit of 
children is a rambling structure, some of whose parts are falling into 
decay and should be torn down, while the other parts have been 
put up so independently of one another, without the aid of any 
general plan, that they show little or no relationship among themselves 
and those who dwell in one part have access to the other parts only 
through the most roundabout passageways and devious stairs, 
The health laws have been passed mainly through the activity of 
individuals and societies interested primarily in health and having 
little or no concern with other undertakings in behalf of children, 
Similarly, labor laws, school laws, and other welfare measures 
have been separately enacted, and hence legislative measures 
to promote the well-being of boys and girls, as well as of society 
in general, are of more or less haphazard growth. They are 
commonly the result of spasmodic and unrelated efforts on the 
part sometimes of official and sometimes of private persons and 
agencies, put forth at different times as the occasion seemed to re- 
quire. A society interested in juvenile delinquency draws a bill 
for a juvenile court and the probation system and has it introduced 
into the legislature; at another session a measure that deals with 
orphanhood is urged upon the lawmakers by some other organisa- 
tion; later on, a compulsory school attendance law is proposed 
by another agency; and at some other time, amendments to the 
child labor law are thrust forward from still another source. Suc- 
cessively these and other matters are brought up for consideration 
in legislative assemblies at the instance of their supporters each 
one of whom has an eye single to the need of the particular reform 
he advocates, and none of whom, as a rule, understands or gives 
thought to the bearing which his proposal may have upon other 
measures of a related character. The legislature is impressed by 
the special need and the flow of argument, and writes the new 
provisions upon the statute books. So it is that in this way the 
body of laws safeguarding boys and girls and securing what we 
deem their best interests, has been gradually framed, here a little 
and there a little, with the separate contributions of public and 
private individuals and organisations each interested at the time 
in only one phase of the general problem. Inevitably the structure 
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is of curious form and inevitably it shocks one’s sense of proportion. 
There is no harmony, no co-ordination; its parts do not articulate 
properly or perform their functions smoothly, and the effectiveness 
of such laws in operation as a general program is correspondingly 
reduced. Frequently, laws that are closely related in purpose are 
contradictory in their provisions and the attempt to administer 
them jointly only creates confusion, as, for example, in a case where 
the school law requires a child to attend school until 16 years of 
age, but the mothers’ pension law provides no allowance for a child 
over 14 years of age—what is a poor mother to do while her child 
is between 14 and 16? Obviously unless relief is afforded from 
private sources, the school law will be broken. In such an instance 
it is the part of a children’s code to remove these discrepancies and 
to harmonise the conflicting provisions with the welfare of the child 
in mind. 

As a natural consequence of this process of accretion in child 
welfare lawmaking the administrative agencies set up to put the 
laws into effect do their work without much contact among them- 
selves and without much regard to the inter-relations among the 
several parts of the administrative machinery. Each is intent 
upon its own task and takes at best only an academic interest in 
the work of the others. After years of such single-minded effort 
in lawmaking and administration it is found necessary to reassemble 
the parts of the child welfare machinery and to fit them together 
so that as it becomes increasingly important and elaborate, it shall 
operate more smoothly and effectively. 

In this respect the state is somewhat like a merchant who must 
take stock from time to time, going over the goods he has on hand 
to see what is shopworn and what is out of style, what fails to meet 
the changed conditions of his business, and what needs to be supplied 
in order to meet the requirements of his customers. For the state 
must take stock at intervals, just as the merchant does. Some of its 
laws get shopworn through obsolescence and rusty and dusty through 
disuse, others no longer answer their purpose because of changes in 
conditions, and sometimes situations arise for which there is no 
law whatever. More modern machinery must be installed, new 
methods adopted, and a better system introduced into this vast 
business of caring for boys and girls. For our chief object in life 
is to bring up our boys and girls to be strong men and women. 
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III 


It should be understood at the outset that a children’s code is 
comprehensive, that it is not devoted to the interests of any one 
class of children, and that the normal child—the ordinary every. 
day, wholesome boy or girl—is its beneficiary just as is the abnormal 
or subnormal child who is in need of special care. The real 
children’s code is democratic—it recognises no class distinctions, 

The popular concept of child welfare is distorted, vague and 
surprisingly narrow. Indeed, even among social workers themselves 
the term is not always given the wide meaning it would seem so 
clearly to convey. Our ideas of things are often cramped and 
subject to the malady of reversion to type. We are in the habit 
of fashioning them upon well-defined models—of conventionalising 
them, so to speak. Mention a convict and we think of a close- 
cropped, cow-licked, stripe-clad wretch; although stripes on a con- 
vict are archaic, we cherish such insignia in the face of modern 
penology. So it is with the prize-fighter, the preacher, the farmer, 
the butcher, the baker, and the candle-stick maker—each is 
reduced to a type and fitted in our fancy to a symbol which we label 
as the true representative of its class and file away in our memory 
for ready reference. It is amusing to see how faithfully the stage 
and the motion picture worship these symbols, searching the far 
corners of the Earth for the prescribed type to act each part and 
never daring, in their choice of characters, to run counter to the 
public prejudice. These types and symbols were shaped out of 
bygone conditions and carry with them the quaintness and flavor 
of old-time customs, but it makes no difference that none of those 
conditions and customs persist in our day—the pictures in our 
mind are inalterably fixed. Even our speech is still, to a marked 
extent, couched in terms of the long ago: a steamship “sails” 
from a port; one “drives” his automobile and ‘writes’ a letter 
on his typewriter. 

When child welfare is spoken of, one thinks of a poor, little, 
ragged, sobbing child whose mother is dead and whose drunken 
father is aiming a blow at him with one hand and clutching a bottle 
of rum in the other, while the angelic heroine from the charity society 
stands between them with upraised arm and shields the helpless 
child. We insist upon the drunkenness and the bottle, prohibition 
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or no prohibition, and the contents must be rum, not whisky or 
brandy or hard cider, but rum—genuine, fiery rum. This habit 
of crowding classes of people, conditions of life, and kinds of work 
into the narrow limits of these conventionalised images interferes 
in no small degree with our understanding of new developments 
and our catching the full significance of what is going on about us. 
It is unfortunate that child welfare work is commonly thought of 
only as the protecting from cruelty, the rescuing from iniquity, and 
the relieving of poverty—action to provide for immediate needs— 
while the less spectacular but more far-reaching service in safeguard- 
ing health, insuring play, supplying schools, and controlling labor 
is generally looked upon as independent of ‘“‘child welfare work” 
and, indeed, as so many unrelated undertakings. Division of labor 
has affected social service just as it has affected manufacturing— 
the field has been split up and specialties have been more or less 
highly developed; but, curiously enough, the term child welfare 
has come to have in the popular mind and even in certain quarters 
of the social service world, a meaning restricted to the care of the 
dependent, the protection of the neglected, the correction of the 
delinquent, and the training of the defective—subjects which are 
most conspicuous in the programs of our conferences on social work. 
The social aspects of education, health, recreation and employment 
have a place in most of these programs, it is true, but it is a place 
of minor importance. The workers in all these fields come too 
seldom into contact with one another either at convention, or in the 
course of their work and hence there is not on their part a clear under- 
standing of the relationship among their several efforts and aims 
and they do not get together for concerted action on a broad plan 
for the general good. In all this work, and it is exceedingly com- 
plicated work, requiring skilful handling and unremitting care and 
patience, the needs of the normal child are entitled to just as much 
consideration as the needs of those who are stricken in body, mind 
or estate. Health, education, recreation and employment con- 
cern all children, and moreover, most boys and girls are not depend- 
ent, or destitute, or neglected, or abused, or delinquent, or defective, 
but are normal in respect of their home life, their mental and physical 
state, and their relations to society. It follows that these four 
essentials to wholesome growth,—health, play, schools and suitable 
work—necessary as they are to all classes of children, the fortunate 
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as well as the unfortunate, are of paramount importance. But 
they can not be secured to children by their parents alone; the state 
and the local community are chiefly responsible in the matter through 
the laws enacted and the steps taken for promoting them. So 
it is that the normal child has his place in any general welfare 
program along with those who suffer by reason of want, abuse, 
broken homes or bad environment. 

The normal child who lives in a town where the local author- 
ities fail to take proper precaution to protect health, where schools 
are neglected, and there is no local pride in keeping abreast of other 
places in public improvements and all that goes to make life safer 
and pleasanter, is denied the advantages commonly afforded to 
delinquent boys and girls in reformatories and to the feeble-minded 
in the special institutions established for their care. It used to be 
said that the only way a youth could get vocational-training was 
to commit a crime and be sentenced to the reformatory—the only 
place where it was provided. Happily, this is no longer a well- 
founded charge against the public schools, but it is still true that, 
in proportion to their numbers, far more thought and effort are 
devoted to the interests of our handicapped children than to those 
of our normal boys and girls. And yet it is the latter who are to 
carry on, and in fairness to these, the great majority of our children, 
who, while enjoying the blessings of home life, are nevertheless 
subject to public provisions in vital matters that lie beyond the 
control of their parents, the social worker must keep the balance true. 


IV 


The children’s code idea has taken form out of the experience 
of those who, in various ways, have served the public interest. 
Its growth has been gradual, of course, but it is only within recent 
years that any definite attempt has been made to apply the idea in 
a practical way. It has been made up of two parts: first, the formu- 
lation of acceptable standards and of the principles upon which these 
standards rest; and second, the embodiment of these standards 
into law with such modifications as special circumstances might 
require. The first part serves to clear the air, to point the way, 
to set up a mark toward which to work, and to show why we should 
strive to reach it. The second part serves to record our progress, 
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to secure to us the enjoyment of our gains as they are won, and to 
furnish the means by which our theories may be tested. 

One of the striking instances of our attempt to set forth the 
principles underlying social work and to rear up standards on those 
principles, occurred in 1909 when, upon the invitation of President 
Roosevelt, a meeting of representative social workers, since known 
as the White House Conference, was held in Washington to agree 
upon the principles governing the care of dependent children. The 
statement formulated on this occasion was admirably suited to its 
purpose and has been of great use throughout the country wherever 
the treatment of child dependency has been undertaken. 

Another instance was the agitation in favor of the general 
recognition of definite standards concerning the employment of 
children in gainful occupations. This agitation had been vigorously 
carried on by national societies and culminated in 1911 with the 
approval by the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws of a standard child labor law prepared and submitted 
upon request by the National Child Labor Committee. This 
measure was recommended by these Commissioners to the several 
states for enactment into law so as to promote uniformity of legis- 
lative action in this field, and it has been adopted since then, in part 
at least, by most of our commonwealths, while some of its provisions 
have been written into the law of the nation. 

Again, a standard juvenile court law was drawn by Mr. Bernard 
Flexner who also collaborated in preparing and publishing a state- 
ment of the principles and purposes of the juvenile court and the 
probation system, for the guidance of communities contemplating 
the improvement of their methods and procedure in dealing with 
juvenile delinquents. 

At the National Conference of Charities and Correction in 
Baltimore in 1915, so much interest was shown in the proposal for 
the prompt improvement and correlation of child welfare laws that 
an organisation was formed to direct the movement throughout the 
country and was styled the National Committee for Standardising 
Children’s Laws. Mr. C. C. Carstens of Boston was chosen for its 
chairman. 

. As a fitting climax to the work of the Children’s Year con- 
ducted by the Federal Children’s Bureau, whose purpose was, in the 
words of Miss Julia Lathrop, “to put through a child welfare program 
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for the second year of America’s participation in the great war,” 
and as a synthesis of the accumulated experience in child welfare 
work, there were drawn up at a conference in Washington in 1919, 
a set of tentative standards in an effort to realise the expressed hope 
that there might be agreement upon “certain irreducible minimum 
standards for the health, education, and work of the American 
child.” It is interesting that this gathering occurred just a decade 
after the White House Conference and in the same city, and that 
it embraced virtually all branches of child welfare work, whereas 
the earlier conference considered only the treatment of child 
dependency. And, too, the Washington conference of 1909 was 
national while that of 1919 was international, inasmuch as guests 
from several foreign countries were present upon invitation of our 
government and their contributions were the leading feature of the 
discussions. Here we have a vivid illustration of the spread of the 
child welfare appeal and a formal acknowledgment of its univer- 
sality. The organisation of the Pan-American Child Welfare 
Congress by Latin-American social workers in 1916, to serve as a 
common meeting-ground and forum for child welfare workers from 
all American countries, is further proof of this broad community 
of interest in all that relates to the well-being of children. 

A few years ago this first part of the children’s code movement 
centered itself in agitation for what was called at the timea 
children’s charter. This was, in a way, an effort to co-ordinate and 
use to their fullest extent the various manifestations of good-will 
toward children that existed in American society, although it had 
also for one of its purposes, as its name implied, a statement of 
the rights of children—a formulating of the principles that lay at 
the bottom of all these manifestations. So this proposed charter 
had in it something of the nature of each of the two parts of the child- 
dren’s code movement, but was primarily a seeking after bases of 
action—a search for light to guide the work aright. It was hoped 
to get clearly in mind just what were the rights of childhood and then 
to advance from their expression to the logical arrangement of legis- 
lative proposals securing these rights which might serve as a hand- 
book of standards for general use. The charter was discussed at 
meetings of the National Conference on Charities and Correction 
and of the National Child Labor Committee, but was never drawn 
up. The report of the Children’s Bureau Conference in Washington 
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last year, called “Standards of Child Welfare,” may properly be 
regarded, however, as this charter of childhood, for it was an out- 
growth of this earlier effort and is well adapted to serve the ends of 
the former plan. 


V 


The writing of standards into the law is the more palpable 
part of the children’s code movement and is, as a matter of fact, 
usually regarded as its only part. It is the obvious function of a 
children’s code to lay down the law on child welfare. But this 
writing of provisions is really the crystallisation in a process that ex- 
tends over a long period of time and involves all the experience 
of the race. As attention has been drawn more and more in recent 
years to the needs of children, the demand for a more simplified and 
effective legal procedure has taken form and out of this demand 
has grown the so-called children’s code. This is a late development 
in the long history of work for children. 

It may be said that it had its origin, if anything of so evolu- 
tionary a character can be conceded a definite origin, in England. 
Three acts of the British Parliament known as the Consolidated 
Factory Acts, the Consolidated Educational Acts, and the Child- 
ren’s Act of 1908, together with amendments adopted from time 
to time, constitute what is practically a code of laws for the benefit 
of children in the United Kingdom. The subject matter of the first 
and second of these acts is indicated by their titles; the third is 
wider in scope and divided into six parts devoted to (1) infant life 
protection; (2) prevention of cruelty to children and young persons; 
(3) juvenile smoking; (4) reformatory and industrial schools; (5) 
juvenile offenders; and (6) miscellaneous matters such as definitions, 
safety at entertainments, penalties for giving intoxicating liquor 
to children, etc. This Children’s Act of 1908 was brought prom- 
inently to the attention of social workers in the United States both 
while it was pending in Parliament and after it became effective, 
and it was suggested that action be taken by the states of our own 
country looking toward the simplifying, standardising and co-or- 
dinating of the provisions of law relating to children somewhat on 
the plan of the British Act. 

Ohio was the first of our states to respond. Its legislature 
directed the governor to appoint “a commission to revise, consoli- 
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date and suggest amendments to the statute laws of the state of 
Ohio which pertain to children,” and defined the powers and duties 
of this commission in part as follows: ‘In performing this duty such 
commissioners shall unify the present laws pertaining to illegiti- 
mate, defective, neglected, dependent and delinquent children, 
and to their treatment, care, maintenance, custody, control, pro- 
tection and reformation; and shall suggest such amendments and 
additions as to them may seem best calculated to bring the law 
of this State into harmony with the best thought on this subject.” 
The commission labored at its task for nearly two years and sub- 
mitted to the governor and through him to the legislature in 1913, 
a comprehensive report with recommendations on institutions, state 
control of charities, juvenile courts, child-placing, compulsory educa- 
tion, child labor, apprenticeship, offenses against children, and widows’ 
pensions. These recommendations were introduced into the legisla- 
ture as one bill and, with some changes, were adopted that year. 

New Hampshire followed suit and in 1913, her legislature 
authorised the governor and council to appoint “three suitable per- 
sons who shall investigate all matters relating to the welfare of the 
dependent, defective and delinquent children of the State, especiallv 
the questions of orphanage, juvenile courts, detention homes, 
desertion, physical and mental degeneracy, infant mortality, acci- 
dents and diseases, and make report, with recommendations concern- 
ing the above matters, to the legislature of 1915.” The commission 
was duly appointed and a careful report was prepared and sub- 
mitted but the recommendations failed of adoption. 

Next, acting upon the suggestion of social workers and without 
special authority from the state legislature, the governor of Missouri 
appointed a commission and charged it with the revising and 
codifying of the laws concerning children in a report to be submitted 
to the legislature. Forty-two bills were drawn, covering pretty 
thoroughly the child welfare territory, but of these only ten were 
enacted. Here, the policy of introducing the measures as separate 
bills was followed instead of submitting all the recommendations 
in a body as was done in Ohio. The expenses incurred by the com- 
mission in the discharge of its duties were met by contributions from 
private sources, for of course no public funds had been made 
available through legislative appropriation for the purpose as had 
been done in Ohio and New Hampshire. The program of proposals 
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having been in large part rejected by the legislature in 1917, the 
governor ordered that the commission continue its work and accord- 
ingly a new and more detailed report was prepared by its thirty 
members and submitted to the legislature in 1919, together with 
bills to revise the statutes which were inconsistent or in conflict, to 
repeal obsolete or undesirable statutes, and to provide in some in- 
stances entirely new legislation. At this session the report fared 
better and most of the recommendations were approved. 

In 1916, also upon request of welfare agencies and without 
special warrant of the legislature, owing to the failure of previous 
attempts to obtain such authorisation and inspired by the example 
of Missouri, the governor of Minnesota appointed 12 persons to 
serve aS a commission “to revise and codify the laws of the State 
relating to children.” The commission had only five months in 
which to work before the convening of the next legislature and there- 
fore did not attempt to cover the entire body of laws pertaining to 
children, but gave its attention chiefly to the interests of the 
handicapped. Expenses were provided for in this case also, through 
the generosity of public-spirited citizens and societies. The report 
was submitted and referred to a joint committee of the two houses 
of the legislature on child welfare and the secretary of the com- 
mission was made clerk of this committee. Thirty-five of the 
forty-three bills prepared were favorably reported to the legislature 
by its joint committee and were passed with but slight alterations 
and with scarcely a dissenting voice. 

At present, numerous state commissions are at work with the 
intention of reporting to their respective legislative assemblies in 1921. 


VI 


A children’s code is a highly complex structure and yet its 
elements fall readily into clearly marked groups. First, there is 
that body of vital laws upon which any welfare program must 
be based and without which none can be complete, namely, those 
which may properly be listed under the heading: 


PRESERVATION OF LIFE AND HEALTH 


Included among the matters coming within this group are the 
Segregation and possibly the sterilisation of the unfit to insure a 
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reduction in the birth rate of subnormal children; the issuance of 
marriage licenses only to those who are physically and mentally 
sound; freedom of women from toil for a suitable period both before 
and after confinement; birth and death registration; the licensing 
and supervision of midwives; prevention of blindness in infancy; 
medical and dental care not only of children in school, in institu- 
tions, and at work, but provision also for health centers and nursing 
service for the sake of children in general. 


The second group of laws may be termed: 
PROTECTION From Want, ABUSE AND CRIME 


This group would include the care of dependent, neglected, 
and defective children; provisions concerning illegitimacy; pro- 
tection from cruelty and premature toil; regulation of work hours 
and conditions of labor; correction and prevention of delinquency; 
establishment of juvenile courts and the probation system; fixing 
the age of consent; providing for relief of the poor; safeguarding 
of property rights; and protection from obscene publications, 
dangerous weapons, etc. 


In a third and final group would be found provisions for the 
benefit of children generally under the heading: 


EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Here we should list the establishment of a public school system 
with provisions for continuation schools, compulsory attendance and 
vocational education and guidance; social centers; parks and 
playgrounds; public baths; libraries; the supervision of commercial 
amusements. 

The laws covering these three comprehensive fields are by no 
means independent of one another in their application, as might be 
inferred; indeed, their inter-relations are so intricate and extensive 
as to weave a veritable network which becomes apparent after only 
a brief study of them and particularly of their administration. 
Their various bearings are often confusing and give rise to puzzling 
questions as to the seat of administrative control; for instance, 
it has been for years and is still, a moot question whether medical 
inspection of school children is best regarded as a function of the 
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public health authorities or of the public school authorities. Such 
doubts and the different ways they have been resolved in practice 
have been in part responsible for the administrative chaos we some- 
times find even in a restricted area of child welfare work. One would 
naturally look for a simple administrative arrangement in a single 
phase of one subdivision of one field, but even in so narrow a space 
the machinery is often amazingly complicated. 

Take, for instance, street trading by children in New York City, 
which is one phase of the child labor subdivision of the general 
labor field—here one would expect to find direct and systematic 
control, but instead he comes upon a maze of varying restrictions 
and administrative agencies. A peddler must be at least 16 years 
of age, must have a license issued by the bureau of licenses at the 
City Hall, and is subject to oversight by the police; a bootblack 
in a shoe-polishing establishment must be at least 14 years of age, 
must have a permit issued by the board of health, may work only 
8 hours a day and only between 8 a.m. and 6 P.m., and is subject 
to oversight by the mercantile inspectors attached to the state in- 
dustrial commission; a bootblack who wanders about with his own 
kit of tools is subject to no restrictions whatever as to age or work 
hours, needs no permit of any kind, and no officer is assigned to look 
after him; a newsboy must be at least 12 years of age, must have 
a badge issued by the school attendance bureau, may work any 
number of hours between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m., and is watched by 
the school attendance officers. It would tax one’s ingenuity to 
devise a more absurd administrative plan. And it should be 
remembered that it relates only to peddlers, bootblacks, and news- 
boys—children whose work is much alike and who move in the 
same environment—and yet to give them protection many different 
standards have been set up, and the departments of health, labor, 
schools, police and licenses are all called into action. 


VII 


The well-being of the children of a community may be fairly 
judged by its laws. They do not reflect public opinion, as a rule, 
but rather the public disposition. For the general public has no 
actual opinion in such matters and relies for its standards upon the 
judgment of those who specialise in the work. It is the public 
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disposition, the public attitude, toward children and their interests 
that determines the character of child welfare laws. These laws 
are the index of a community’s status in the humanitarian aspects 
of our civilisation. They perform their function best where they 
have been developed out of local thought and experience, and have 
not been transplanted from elsewhere merely upon the assumption 
that what has been found useful in one place must needs be useful 
everywhere. They are of little value unless they are adapted to 
local conditions and are understood by the people they affect. 

One of the best means of bringing about a clearer understanding 
of child welfare laws and a better appreciation of their purposes both 
on the part of the general public and on that of social workers 
themselves, is the so-called children’s code. It attracts attention 
throughout a state while it is im course of preparation and again 
when pending in the legislature, and so helps to give the citizens 
a knowledge of their measures for child care and the agencies that 
administer them. And it brings home to these agencies and to all 
social workers the wholesome truth that each one is only part of 
a great movement and must fit himself into that movement wherever 
he belongs and work with the rest in the common effort to advance. 
Social workers are not’ distinguished for co-operation among 
themselves—they usually pursue their own ends independently of 
others, even of those engaged in closely related work, and seem 
utterly indifferent to the constant opportunity for joint endeavor. 
This aloofness among the workers has been one of the factors in the 
random growth of our social welfare laws, for each little group has 
strived to embody its own ideas in their provisions regardless of their 
bearing upon other parts of the general program, and has jealously 
guarded its legislative achievements as something peculiarly its 
own, they have forgotten for a time that what is sought is not the 
development of their own little part alone, but the complete welfare 
of every child. It may be that this attitude is due to a failure to 
keep steadily in mind the principles upon which the work is based, 
for an understanding of principles can not but broaden one’s out- 
look and lead to a recognition of what others are trying to do in 
related fields. The children’s code brings us all up with a sharp 
turn and forces us to see our tasks not as individual enterprises 
but as so many parts of a great structure. In the states where 
codes have been attempted, one of the conspicuous features of the 
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campaigns has been the bringing together of the representatives 
of different types of service some of these meeting their fellow 
workers for the first time, for whenever a code is proposed all 
branches are at once aroused, because they know their own work 
will be more or less reviewed and adjusted. A code is, in one 
sense, a deliberate effort to promote co-operation and unity of 
action among all public and private agencies. 

The proceedings of conferences on social work yield a wealth 
of illustrative material but very few statements of principles. It 
is natural for one to discuss a subject in terms of his own experience 
in dealing with it, and to tell what he has encountered and what 
he has done—the pages of reports and addresses are full of such 
illustrations—but valuable as this descriptive matter is, it is not 
so valuable as a laying down of the basis for such procedure, a 
setting forth of the principles underlying it. Practice without 
theory does not make for orderly progress. Our work can be 
measured by its results, it is true, but back of that work and its 
results are certain principles, and these principles are in all cases 
the guide to success. What are the principles upon which a 
children’s code rests? ‘These are fairly apparent from what has 
gone before, but may be stated more succinctly as follows: 


1. In order to insure sound manhood and womanhood, 
every child must enjoy the fullest possible measure of care and 
nurture through the properly co-ordinated functions of the 
home and the state. 

2. Every effort for child welfare is part of a whole. The 
whole is the sum of all such efforts and is designed to guarantee 
the complete care and nurture of every child. 

3. The several parts of the whole must be so shaped and 
adjusted that each will perform its own function fully and 
freely and at the same time in harmony with all the others in 
the approach toward the common goal. 


VIII 


Any plans looking toward the framing of a code should include 
a careful study of conditions throughout the state so that all the 
aspects of child welfare, whether peculiar to the one state or common 
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to all, may be given full consideration. In all cases, so far, the 
children’s code commissions have been instructed to submit their 
reports to their state legislatures at the sessions next ensuing, and 
this has hastened their work and necessarily made it incomplete, 
They have studied the laws of other states, have consulted special- 
ists in the various fields, have compiled the acts in force, have recom- 
mended new legislation, have suggested amendments to the old, 
and have prepared reports and able discussions of the matter 
submitted, but inasmuch as the members of such commissions have 
been able to devote to the task only such time as they could spare 
from their regular work, it has not received the attention necessary 
for thoroughness in an undertaking of such magnitude and import- 
ance. Again, the commissioners have nearly all been selected from 
among the residents of larger cities and because of their familiarity 
with urban conditions and comparative ignorance of rural conditions, 
there is noticeable in their reports a disproportionate emphasis 
upon the needs of city children and the implied assumption that 
what is good for the city child is necessarily good for the country 
child too. A children’s code is so far-reaching in its effects that 
haste in its preparation should be avoided and sufficient time allowed 
to make possible a complete presentation of children’s needs. 
Another advantage of the thorough method is that it enables the 
public as well as the agencies immediately concerned, to become 
better informed as to the code’s purposes and provisions. The 
National Child Labor Committee has been active in the children’s 
code movement since its inception in Ohio and holds that the first 
step to be taken in such work is to make a comprehensive study of 
conditions so that in the light of the knowledge so gained, sub- 
stantial progress toward the end sought may be more certainly 
achieved. It has for several years past placed at the disposal of 
states contemplating the adoption of codes, its staff of specialists 
in child health, schools, labor, recreation, rural life, juvenile 
courts, law and administration, and exhaustive reports of con- 
ditions have been drawn up together with constructive state 
child welfare programs which have been published and widely 
used in the development of legislative provisions and administrative 
systems. 

Dr. Hastings H. Hart of the Russell Sage Foundation also has 
lent his aid in behalf of children’s codes where they have been 
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under consideration as well as where the movement had entered 
upon its initial stage. 

The work is being prosecuted with the idea that the welfare 
of the child is the true emblem of }our democracy and that only as 
child welfare is advanced can our democracy flourish. 











RECREATION AND RURAL HEALTH 


A report prepared by E. C. LinpEMAN, Chairman, Committee on Rural 
Recreation, National Country Life Association, and read at 
the Second National Country Life Conference. 


Recreation is the positive phase of the health program. It is 
nature’s preventive medicine. While it is evident that all ill-health 
is not due to lack of recreation, it is equally evident that a proper 
regimen of play and recreation may prevent a large amount of 
physical degeneration. Any leisure-time activity which is pursued 
without expectation of pecuniary reward may be called recreation. 
Play is a generic term which embraces recreation but is much more 
comprehensive. Play is a positive, constructive term connoting 
zestful activity; it promotes not merely the prolonging of life but 
the fulness of life. This introductory distinction is made because 
of the tendency to use these terms interchangeably. 

The task of the Committee on Rural Recreation is to discover 
the relationship between recreation and health insofar as this rela- 
tionship concerns the population of the open country. We have 
approached this task from the constructive viewpoint. We are not 
unmindful of the vast amount of work which still remains to be 
done in eliminating those forms of recreation which are negative in 
their influence. The county fair, which has rural reasons for its 
existence, still affronts its rural patronage with cheap shows and 
gambling devices. The street carnival, with its ‘fakes’ and its 
questionable exhibitions, still serves as the first introduction which 
many country boys and girls have to commercialised recreation. 
The dance hall operated in the nearby towns and cities and operated 
for “revenue only” receives its full quota of patronage from the 
ranks of country boys and girls. Motion pictures which can not 
run the gauntlet of city censorship may be shown with impunity in 
small towns. These, and other forms of recreation of a negative 
sort, have secured a powerful grip upon the life of the open country; 
and especially upon the life of its young men and young women; 
consequently they impair the health of the rural population. For 
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health implies more than physical efficiency. A healthy body is a 
worthy ideal, but without a discerning intellect it may become the 
enemy of real progress. One may even combine physical fitness 
with mental alertness and still produce a citizenship unworthy of 
the duties and privileges of a democracy. These attributes may 
become the sharpened tools of the one who uses them to exploit 
more successfully his fellow man. Social harmony and spiritual 
idealism must accompany our health program if it is not to defeat 
its own ends. 

The Committee has also approached its problem in the scien- 
tific spirit in spite of the fact that it found itself confronted with 
innumerable questions for which the data of science offered no satis- 
factory answers. The questions which the Committee has studied 
are as follows: 


I. What elements or phases of bodily growth, mental alert- 
ness or neuro-muscular co-ordination are neglected, receive least 
attention or are perverted in the ordinary regimen of country life? 


This is considered to be a primary question. As a part of 
the health program recreation must be based upon a sure knowledge 
of what it proposes to correct and prevent as well as what it is to 
create. This fundamental question raises the following corollary 
questions: 


1. Does farm work and farm life in general promote sym- 
metrical bodily growth? 

2. Does farm work tend to overdevelop certain organs, 
muscles or functions at the expense of others? 

3. Is mental alertness sacrificed through the demands of 

farm labor? 

4. Does farm work tend to neglect the development of 
those neuro-muscular co-ordinations which make possible de- 
cisive action, enthusiastic response, optimism? 


These questions and a score of others which are directly in- 
volved can be answered only by the specialists. This Committee 
can do little more than suggest them, in the hope that after they 
are thrown into relief they will receive attention, interest and study. 
No conclusions upon which an adequate and constructive recreation 
program may be built will have value or safety until these ques- 
tions have been studied by the physiologist, the psychologist and 
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the neurologist. The Conclusions here offered are not based upon 
adequate statistics or research. They are offered as a starting point 
for a discussion which it is hoped will be fruitful. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Notwithstanding the fact that farm work provides for an 
abundance of physical exercise in the open air, observation seems to 
indicate that: 


(a) Farm boys and girls do not develop symmetrically. 

(b) The work of the farm seems to overdevelop the major 
or fundamental muscles, while the finer or accessory muscles 
are neglected. 

(c) Farm life in general does not produce a degree of men- 
tal alertness and neuro-muscular co-ordination essential to 
an enthusiastic and optimistic outlook on life. 

(d) Observations with farm-reared young men seem to in- 
dicate that the above conclusions are at least partially correct 
because of the relatively more rapid approach of fatigue when 
placed on a comparative basis with young men of the cities. 


The above conclusions are based upon observation such as the 
following: 


(a) Farm-reared young men in the army camps were 
slower to respond to the stimuli of play. 

(b) Farm-reared young men reached the stage of fatigue 
sooner than city-reared young men in forms of activity re- 
quiring the action of the whole body. 

(c) City-reared young men usually excelled at games in- 
volving mental alertness. 

(d) Farm-reared girls lack the ability to execute properly 
the actions necessary in such games as involve the free use 
of the whole body. 


2. The second conclusion, which is based upon the above, is 
this: Since non-symmetrical bodily development is one of the pri- 
mary conditions of ill-health, the entire question of rural recreation 
and its relation to health becomes pertinent at the point of deter- 
mining the exact nature of the malformation and of providing leisure- 
time correctives.* 


* See paper by Dr. Oscar Dowling. ‘‘The Nature of the More Important 
Rural Physical Handicaps.” 
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II. What forms of recreation are best adapted for the purpose 
of acting as a corrective and preventative for the non-symmetrical 
development which appears to result from farm labor and farm 
life? 

Obviously this question has no validity unless it is admitted 
that the conclusions above are in some measure correct. Because 
the Committee does believe these conclusions to be, at least in part, 
correct, it raises the above question. If there is something inherent 
in the vocation of farming which tends toward unsymmetrical 
bodily growth, then it must be possible to supplement the ordinary 
regimen of farm life with recreational activities which will offset 
this deficiency. In the absence of extended research and reliable 
data we must base our conclusions upon reasoning and observation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Since farm boys and girls do not appear to be lacking in size 
or in weight, and since the apparent malformations seem to be due 
to an overdevelopment of certain of the larger or major muscles at 
the expense of the finer muscles, it seems logical to conclude that the 
following types of recreation are needed: 


(a) Games which involve the free use of the entire body. 

(b) Games which require precision of action. 

(c) Games employing the expression of the rhythmic 
instinct. 


2. From the psycho-physiological point of view it seems also 
logical that games of the following nature are needed: 


(a) Games which require co-operative action. 

(b) Games which involve attention, or the use of the 
higher nerve centers. 

(c) Games which are mentally exhilarating. 


The last conclusion deserves further emphasis. If the ordinary 
routine of farm life produces a certain mental sombreness, it is patent 
that the recreational life of the country should be active and not 
passive; it should be not only physically energising but joy-produc- 
ing. Ina very large sense the rural populations await, in the interest 
of the satisfaction of their social natures, just this type of recreative 
activity. Group games, organised athletics, folk-dancing, commun- 
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ity singing—these must be introduced into the life of the open coun- 
try as a preliminary to an understanding of the distinction between 
exercise and play. 


III. Are there certain forms of highly specialised farm labor 
which are deleterious to health, and in what manner may recrea- 
tion act as a corrective? 


This question is raised on behalf of such farm occupations as 
cotton-picking, onion and sugar-beet weeding and other forms of 
seasonal agricultural labor which require a difficult and unnatural 
posture and demand almost the same degree of monotonous attention 
as that of simple machine labor of industry. 

This is in reality a question of farm labor rather than of recrea- 
tion. It may also be argued that the number of persons affected 
by this type of labor is too small to receive national attention. 
However, if democracy is our goal, we dare not neglect any element 
of our population. If this type of occupation is inherently con- 
nected with the necessary crop and if men and women and boys 
and girls must be utilised, there must be some manner in which 
the attendant evils may be overcome or minimised. If the crop is 
necessary, then the proper development of those who produce it is 
more important. This Committee believes that in the sphere of 
recreation there is a distinct hope for ameliorating the results of 
this type of farm labor. 

The analogous evils of industry are combated with a program 
for shorter hours, more pay, better working conditions and a mini- 
mun working age. This is the negative phase of the problem. 
We must do more than recognise and minimise evils; we must cor- 
rect them if ever we are to do more than lip-homage to democracy. 
In the interest of national health we must act upon the faith that 
the persons who produce our goods are more important than the 
goods. Organised industry is approaching this problem with the 
introduction of rest rooms, recreation rooms, recreation directors, 
etc. Agriculture must also provide adequately for recreational 
relief and physical correctives for its specialised occupations if we 
are to build and conserve the vigor of our rural population. It is 
the neglected elements of a civilisation which always wreck it. In 
this connection it may be pertinent to point out once more the fact 
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that the philosophy of the Industrial Workers of the World had its 
inception, in the United States at least, among the seasonal agricul- 
tural laborers. These men, in the very nature of their occupation 
were forced to be wifeless, homeless, playless. As is always true 
in cases of social pathology, this organisation is symptomatic of a 
disease which lies beneath the surface. Any population or element 
of a population in which the suppressed desires exceed the normal 
expressions is dangerous. And play is one of the fundamental 
human desires or instincts. 


IV. What agencies are now at work in the field of rural recrea- 
tion, and what agencies have proposed programs of rural recreation 
with an avowed health motive? 


In seeking an answer to this question the investigator is im- 
pressed with two characteristics of the rural recreation movement. 
First, the relationship between recreation programs and the health 
objective seems to be almost negligible. Second, most agencies 
dealing with recreation programs in rural fields use recreation as a 
superficial appeal or as an incidental part of a general institutional 
program. 

There are, however, a number of agencies of national character 
which either have definite health-recreation programs or are con- 
templating such programs. Those which have come to the atten- 
tion of this Committee are: 


1. The Bureau of the Public Health Service. (Office of 
the Surgeon General of the United States.) 

This agency is conducting a nation-wide campaign in the 
interest of sex education. Its ‘Keeping Fit’? campaign has 
already reached a high degree of effectiveness. This cam- 
paign definitely implies a health motive for recreational 
activities. Its illustrative charts are being widely used; a 
“ive use of these charts in rural schools and churches is 
urged. 

The Committee has been advised that this agency is now 
in search of a man who will be given the specific function of 
carrying this program to the rural districts. 


2. The National Child Labor Committee, which has ren- 
dered signal service through its research work in child labor, 
has definite plans for the future which will be of intense 
interest to the rural field. This agency is now planning 
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studies which will reveal the relationship between farm labor 
and health; these studies will of necessity involve considera- 
tions of recreation. A letter from one of the officials of thsi 
agency clearly sets forth its purpose. We quote the follow- 
ing paragraph from a letter written by Mr. Raymond G. 
Fuller: 

“It is an astonishing fact that there exist no scientific data 
on the effect of child labor on health. We know that pre- 
mature labor or too hard labor under bad conditions is phys- 
ically harmful to the child. But the effects have never been 
measured. The modern studies of fatigue have had to do 
with adults and not with children. Our Committee hopes to 
do something or to get something done that will give us the 
data we lack. I have been planning to spend a large part 
of the winter in study and research in the subject of recrea- 
tion, including a large amount of field investigation. Fol- 
lowing up some psychological studies made several years ago, 
I am seeking, among other things, to work out for publicity 
purposes as complete as possible a statement of the child 
labor evil in terms of the nature of childhood, in terms of the 
instincts and their expression or repression. Of course, the 
psychological statement of the child labor evil involves the 
psychology of play.” 


3. The Boy Scouts of America have always promoted phys- 
ical activities as an integral part of their general program. 
The health objective is stressed in their manuals and in their 
educational programs. This agency is now contemplating a 
wide extension of its work in the rural field. 


4, The County Work Department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has promoted health as a part of its 
four-fold program for the boy and the young man. Its 
organised groups carry on recreational activities, study health 
problems, invite speakers on sex education and in various other 
ways correlate recreation with health. 


5. The National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association includes health and recreation in its educational 
program. It is now carrying on a study of typical rural 
communities for the purpose of expanding this program 
through its Town and Country Department. It has already 
held successful health conferences and has distributed health 
literature which has reached the rural sections. The significant 
feature of the program of this agency is that it seeks to reach 
the farm woman and the farm girl—elements of rural popu- 
lation which have been hitherto sorely neglected. 
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6. Various Boards of Home Missions are calling the churches 
to an awakening of their responsibilities toward the problem 
of rural health and recreation. In some cases programs of 
study and activities covering an entire year are being urged. 
Notable in this connection is the nation-wide conference held 
during the past summer under the auspices of the Methodist 
Board of Home Missions. This conference was attended by 
more than one thousand rural ministers who returned to their 
charges pledged to the execution of this enlarged community 
task which includes health and recreation. 

The opportunity of influencing the play life of the country 
is still open to the religious agencies. The erroneous attitude 
of inhibition and repression has already hampered the useful- 
ness of the church as a social agency. Insofar as the laboring 
elements of the manufacturing centers are concerned, the 
church appears to have sacrificed this opportunity. It is 
urged that the encouraging steps now being taken by rural 
churches receive the endorsement and the support of all 
social workers interested in rural life. 


7. The Junior Department of the American Red Cross has 
plans for stimulating a positive health program for rural 
communities. In some cases this program will undoubtedly 
embrace recreation as well. 


8. The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs organised and conducted 
under the direction of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the various state colleges of agriculture 
have always emphasised health as well as recreation. The 
4-H basis of their program includes education of Head, 
Hand, Heart and Health. 


9. The Community Councils, in their proposed extension 
to the rural field, are contemplating the promotion of health 
and recreation as distinct community functions. 


10. Community Service, Incorporated, has outlined a pro- 
gram of organisation which contemplates the organisation of 
rural counties. Since this organisation is the direct outgrowth 
of War Camp Community Service, which was in turn the war- 
time adaptation of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, it may be expected that its program will be 
specifically a recreational one. The Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America had already laid plans and had 
conducted experimental demonstrations of both equipment and 
non-equipment types of recreation for small town and rural 
communities. 
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11. The National Physcial Education Service is a branch 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
It is a new service which aims to promote state legislation for 
_ physical education in an aggressive manner. It has brought 
about a co-operative arrangement with such agencies as the 
following: 

The Athletic Research Society. 

The Society of Physical Directors of Colleges. 

The American Physical Education Association. 

The National College Athletic Association. 

The Society of Physical Directors of Normal Schools, etc.* 


12. Official agencies within the various states are at work 
on both the problems of rural recreation and rural health. 
Fourteen states now have statewide physical education laws 
which in some cases carry compulsory sections for rural 
schools. The state departments of public health, the state 
departments of public instruction, the state normal schools— 
these official agencies await the creation of public sentiment 
for the completion of their task in this field. The regrettable 
fact of state legislation for physical education is the almost 
general neglect to make these enactments effective in the 
rural sections. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The brief study which the Committee has been able to make 


of the agencies listed above leads to the following conclusions: 





1. There are sufficient numbers of agencies at work on the 
problem. What is needed is effectiveness, correlation and 
extension. 


2. Before any of the agencies can perform their full task 
there is needed a large amount of research work; we must 
have accurate data upon which to build a permanent and 
constructive health-recreation program. 


3. The agencies should provide against the danger of 
jeopardising the entire movement by duplication of effort. 


4, All of the private and semi-official agencies should co- 
operate in assisting the official agencies, which alone can pro- 
duce general results on a permanent basis. 


5. The Committee urges general support of those agencies 
which are making research studies. The real impetus of the 
movement awaits these preliminary studies. 





* See resolutions in appendix to this report. 
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V. What constitutes a minimum standard requirement of 
play and recreation for country school children with the view of 
maintaining an efficient standard of mental and physical health? 


The Committee does not presume to be able to give a satisfac- 
tory answer to this question. It does believe, however, that the 
question deserves an answer in order to facilitate the work of the 
interested agencies and in order to offset the occasional, the “hit-or- 
miss’? types of recreation which are all too prevalent in rural schools. 
No recreational authorities will agree on an exact minimum require- 
ment, and, of course, the requirements must vary in different com- 
munities. What the Committee is here attempting to do is to 
bring together the various standards which have been put forth 
with a view toward the promotion of discussion and experimenta- 
tion. 

1. Every normal boy and girl in a rural school should be 
required to take a physical efficiency test; this test to be 
repeated at the various age periods. The results of this test 
should be tabulated in the office of the supervising agency of 
the county or district. In states where physical education 
laws are effective this information should also be on file in 
the office of the state supervising agency. Without this 
data we can never be sure of the progressive or retroy rcssive 
tendency of physical well-being. 

(a) The physical efficiency test offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the correlation of health and recreation pro- 
grams. 

(b) The physical efficiency test should be preceded or 
followed by a thorough medical examination. 

(c) In addition to the physical efficiency tests there 
should also be established certain physical standards for 
the various ages of boys and girls; ideals toward which 
the individuals and the school group strive. 


2. All normal boys and girls of every rural school should 
have fifteen minutes of organised and supervised play (out 
of doors, if possible) every day. This implies that the teacher 
has been trained to supervise play and that she shall take 
part in these play periods. 


3. From the 4th grade and upward every pupil should have 
the opportunity of engaging in organised group games or 
athletics on a competitive basis. 
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4. In schools where organised group games or athletics on 
the grade or class basis are impracticable due to the small 
attendance, such play opportunities should be arranged on an 
inter-class plan. 


5. There should be two periods each day devoted to “‘lim- 
bering-up”’ exercises. This requirement is not urged on the 
basis of physical exercise but on the basis of relieving mental 
fatigue. Such exercises must be very simple and may even 
take the form of quiet games. Each period may be short, 
beginning with a one-minute period for the first graders and 
extending to ten minutes for the older pupils. This period 
should be used also for the purpose of securing a complete 
change of air for the school room. 


VI. What are the requirements for a good game for the rural 
community? 


This question has been discussed from the broad standpoint of 
all forms of recreation under Question II. It is here discussed from 
the standpoint of one phase of recreation, namely games. To the 
casual observer this question will appear to have but slight signifi- 
cance. It will be asked, Why should there be any distinction be- 
tween games for city children and country children? Those who 
insist that there should be no such distinction base their philosophy 
of play on the inflexible and erroneous interpretation of the human 
instincts. If modern psychology has taught us anything at all of 
value, it appears to be that instincts are not inflexible, that they 
may secure expression in at least three or four ways instead of one, 
and finally that the expression which the instinct secures is almost 
entirely dependent upon the environment. One kind of environment 
permits the free expression of certain of the fundamental instincts 
while another totally represses these same instincts. It is on the 
basis of environmental and vocational psychology that the following 
requirements for a good game for the open country are presented: 


1. A good game for the open country is one which is safe 
to health. Some games which may be played with impunity 
on the floor of a well-ventilated gymnasium where bathing 
facilities are also provided, are absolutely dangerous to health 
when played under the conditions prevalent in the country. 


2. A good game for the open country is one in which small 
as well as large numbers may participate. Under urban con- 
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ditions it is comparatively easy to promote games which in- 
volve large numbers. The natural groups are larger. In 
the country the numbers are not always available. Children 
who must attend country schools with enrollments as low as 
ten to fifteen pupils have as much right to play as_ children 
who attend city or consolidated schools. When the children 
of the country gather for township or county play festivals 
they should be prepared to play games which involve large 
numbers. A careful selection of games for the rural school 
will reveal the fact that there are large numbers of games 
which comply with this requirement. More of such games 
—games which may be played enthusiastically by small and 
large groups—are needed, and it is hoped that the mere state- 
ment of this requirement will accelerate their origination. 


3. A good game for the open country is one which may be 
played by both young and old. This requirement does not 
preclude such games as belong peculiarly to youth, but it 
aims to add to the repertoire a number of such games as may 
continue in use beyond the period of youth. Rural recrea- 
tion differs from urban recreation, in that there are fewer 
opportunities of ‘‘buying’’ one’s recreation in the country. It 
differs also in the fact that the rural family is still homo- 
geneously related in its recreational activities. A rural play 
day is a family affair. A country picnic is a family affair. 
The interest in community recreation will be greatly height- 
ened when the school promotes forms of recreation which 
may be utilised by the entire family—old as well as young. 


4. A good game for the open country is one which may be 
played by both sexes. The reasons for this requirement have 
already been stated, namely, the scarcity of numbers in many 
rural schools and the family nature of rural recreation occa- 
sions. Altogether too many of our games make their appeal 
only to one-half of the population, the boys and the men. 
In rural communities, where recreation must be democratic 
if it is to become an integral part of community expression, 
it is essential that we provide a large number of games which 
are suitable for women and girls as well as for men and boys. 


5. A good game for the open country is one which requires 
a minimum of equipment. The expensive and luxuriously 
equipped gymnasiums belong peculiarly to the city. Aside 
from the abvious fact that the country does not possess the 
surplus wealth to build and maintain such institutions, there 
is the psychological value of non-equipment games. The 
mind is brought into action in play in proportion as we di- 
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minish the use of paraphernalia and increase the use of the 
body, including the nervous system. 


' 6. A good game for the open country is one which empha- 
sises the instinct of co-operation. So much of the ordinary 
life of the country is carried on on the basis of individual 
action that it is essential to provide recreational activities 
which promote the ‘‘team spirit.” This requirement does 
not suggest the elimination of such games as are necessary 
to develop individual initiative and action; it merely urges 
that these forms of recreation be supplemented with those of 
a co-operative nature. 


7. A good game for the open country is one which grows 
out of the life of the people in conjunction with the com- 
munity environment. Games, in order to have their fullest 
influence in the spheres of physical, mental and social health, 
should be more or less indigenous. The test of a good game 
is this: Will the community continue to play it after the 
outside stimulus is removed? Has it enough in common 
with the life of the community so that it may be incorporated 
into that common life? So much of attempted rural recrea- 
tion is feeble and temporary because it is grafted on from the 
superficial recreation or amusement of the city; it has no 
indigenous relationship to the rural community and its life. 
Rural recreation which is merely a cheap imitation of city 
recreation can not grip the lives of rural people in a funda- 
mental way. Curiously enough, when this viewpoint is put 
forth it is always combated by those who insist that the 
country and the city must be brought together and that this 
viewpoint hinders that process. There is no thought here of 
making it less convenient for the rural populations to come 
into contact with the best in city life. But, that best does 
not lie in the common forms of city recreation. What we are 
here presenting is the viewpoint that the country has within 
its own life the germs of its own types of recreation. If this 
is not true, then country life will continue to become more 
and more a mere supplement to city life. It is chiefly at two 
points that this process has received its most decided impetus 
—the points of economic supremacy and of apparent recrea- 
tional superiority. A constructive program for making 
country life satisfying and representative may well begin at 
this simple point of creating an indigenous recreation. 


In addition to the suggestions and conclusions presented in the 


foregoing sections of this report, the Committee desires to empha- 


sise the following considerations :— 
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First: Recreation has physical, mental, social, ethical and spiri- 
tual implications. Those who use recreation as a mere part of an 
institutional program, or, worse still, as a mere gateway to the 
attention of the rural community, should keep this always in mind. 
This does not mean that only those agencies which are dealing 
specifically with the recreational phases of life shall promote recrea- 
tion. We may all promote recreation but we must all be careful 
that the good which we do shall not be the enemy of the best. 

Second: Thus far recreation insofar as it concerns the rural 
population has been left almost entirely in the hands of non-official 
agencies. No worthy gains of a permanent nature will be made 
until all rural leaders and all rural agencies pool their efforts in the 
demand for officially recognised recreation as an essential to the 
public welfare. When this is accomplished there will still be room 
for the other agencies and there will still be needed the refreshing 
and the revivifying influence of agencies which are not subject to 
the stultifying effects which usually result from state-controlled 
activities. 

Third: We must become conscious of the full implications of 
play and we must make this consciousness general. Play is not 
merely a leisure-time activity; it is not merely an excrescence of 
modern civilisation. In fact, spontaneous play and song disappeared 
when modern civilisation came under the sway of machine industry. 
The rural populations have not yet felt the full deteriorating effects, 
the nervous disintegration and the consequent reproductive limita- 
tions of the industrial revolution. The numerical preponderance of 
population is inevitably toward the city. The country is, however, 
still the seed-bed of our population which still must furnish the lead- 
ership for both country and city. We still have time to orient the 
life of the open country to those processes which promote straight 
thinking, wholesome living and social harmony. We may still look 
forward hopefully to a countryside which shall be joyous as well as 
productive, socially co-operative and optimistic as well as econom- 
ically satisfying. With this vision, play and the playground be- 
come not merely the centers for training for physical perfection, but 
rather the nuclei for making habitual and natural those social vir- 
tues of team play, loyalty, obedience to the rules—virtues upon which 
our future depends. In this light the playground may become the 
veritable laboratory of democracy. 
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APPENDIX 


The following resolutions were favorably voted on at the closing 


business session of the National Country Life Association: 


cation Service. 





Whereas the examinations under the draft law have revealed 
the fact that more than one-third of the young men exam- 
ined were physically unfit for full military service, and 

Whereas statistics of the Life Extension Institute and of the 
Life Insurance Companies show this to be only one evi- 
dence of a progressive physical degeneration, and 

Whereas the strenuous requirements of modern life have an irre- 
sistible influence away from natural health-giving habits 
and vitalising physical activities, and 

Whereas these unnatural tendencies can be offset only by the 
provision of specially planned and directed programs of 
physical training and wholesome recreation, for both child- 
ren and adults, therefore be it 

Resolved that this organisation shall exert its full influence 
toward securing state and federal legislation for establish- 
ing in the schools a universal system of physical education, 
including instruction in the principles of health, periodic 
physical examinations, and health-giving activities; and 
that this organisation shall support every practical effort 
to enlist in such activities adults and young people not 
enrolled in the schools. 


This resolution was presented by the National Physical Edu- 














FARM LABOR vs. SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


GERTRUDE FOLKS 


“The average farmer usually brings up every- 
thing on the farm more carefully and more 
successfully than his own children.” 


J. Mace Andress. 


CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 


There are nearly 30,000,000 children in the United States 
under 15 years of age. Nearly 18,000,000 of these—60.7 per cent— 
live in rural communities, ie., those having a population of less 
than 2,500. Of these 30,000,000 children 10,828,365 are between 
10 and 15. On this basis about 6,000,000 children 10 to 15 years 
of age live in these rural communities. Nearly a million and a 
half, 10 to 15 years of age inclusive, are employed in farm work, 
either upon the home farm or “working out.” In other words, 
about one-fourth of the rural children and three-fourths of the 
recorded working group are engaged in agriculture. Obviously they 
are recruited largely from the 18,000,000 country dwellers. This 
group of workers, however, does not come under the scope of the 
federal child labor law, and surprisingly little consideration has been 
given to its needs. The old idea that farm labor is good for children 
dies hard; outdoor work conjures up visions of fresh air, sunshine 
and green fields; it is easy to idealise it, to think of the country 
boy and girl as leading the perfect life of childhood. Dr. J. Mace 
Andress points out, however, in Health Education in Rural Schools, 
that “contrary to tradition and popular belief country children have 
been found to be as defective physically and in many cases more 
defective than city children.” But disregarding entirely its physical 
effects, there is yet another sin for which rural child labor must 
answer: its interference with school attendance. 


RuRAL ILLITERACY 


It is well known that the percentage of illiteracy in the country 
is twice that of cities, one in every ten of the rural population being 
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classed as illiterate. It is not so widely advertised, however, that 
of the 16 states having a percentage of illiteracy greater than that 
of the United States as a whole, 15 have a foreign population per- 
centage far below 14.7, that of the United States as a whole, the 
highest per cent in those states being 8.6, and the average 2.9. 
And even less advertised is the fact that these 15 states include all 
but one of the 13 states (all southern agricultural states) which 
have a child labor percentage in excess of the average for the 
United States as a whole. The parallel is striking and the conclu- 
sion obvious. If rural sections, in spite of a small foreign popu- 
lation, have a very large percentage of illiteracy, it is apparent that 
country children are not being educated; and when we find that in 
these same regions, there is a large amount of child labor which 
interferes seriously with school attendance, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the work of the children is responsible in part, at 
least, for the lack of schooling. It can not be attributed entirely 
to the inferiority of rural education, for even the poorest “little 
red schoolhouse” can train the child to write—the test of literacy. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


These figures are based on the 1910 census, but the results 
of studies made by the National Child Labor Committee during 
the last four years to determine the effect of farmwork upon educ- 
tion indicate that conditions have not materially changed, and, 
moreover, can not until adequate compulsory attendance laws are 
enacted and enforced. Investigations were carried on in seven 
states: North Carolina and Kentucky, our two greatest tobacco 
growing states; Colorado and Michigan, two of the three states 
leading in sugar-beet production; Alabama and Oklahoma, two of 
the largest cotton growing states, and Maryland, leading in straw- 
berry production. Children were engaged, however, not only in 
the cultivation of the crops mentioned, but in all kinds of general 
agricultural work, including plowing, planting wheat, threshing, 
baling hay, filling silos, cultivating potatoes, corn and other vege- 
tables, drying apples, herding cattle, dairying and caring for live 
stock. In each state representative counties were chosen and the 
selection of districts and schools for intensive study was made in 
co-operation with the school authorities. Six hundred and seventy 
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schools were visited, and attendance data for 37,837 children 
gathered. The statistical results for all seven states can not be 
summarised as the investigations in Maryland and in Michigan 
were of a more general nature than those of the five other states 
and the figures not comparable. In each state, however, two 
indisputable facts stand forth: (1) that farmwork interferes seri- 
ously with school attendance, (2) that farmwork causes retardation. 


ATTENDANCE 


Farmwork reacts upon school attendance in three ways: 
(1) it keeps children out of school altogether, (2) it shortens the 
school term, (8) it causes irregular attendance. 

The United States Bureau of Education reports that in 1915 
(the last year for which figures are available) there were 145,891 
children, 10 to 14 years, not enrolled in any school, public, private 
or parochial. Since over 60 per cent of this age group live in dis- 
tinctly rural regions it is fair to assume that a large number of these 
are country children. In Georgia, for instance, a distinctly agri- 
cultural state, there were in 1918, 1,216 white children and 4,579 
colored children 10 to 18 years of age who had never attended any 
school! The State Superintendent of Public Instruction of North 
Dakota characterises as “a disgrace to any state” the withdrawal 
of farm children from school—in North Dakota only 30 per cent 
finish the 8th grade, and four per cent the 12th grade.2 The State 
Superintendent of Virginia writes in a similar vein, “The number 
of children in Virginia who are now not attending school at all, and 
the number who are attending school with such irregularity as. to 
make proper training impossible, forms an alarming per cent of the 
total number of children.’” 

In the studies of the National Child Labor Committee it was 
impossible to secure data for all those not enrolled in school, but 
enough instances were followed up to confirm the conclusion reached 
by the Juvenile Court of Weld County, Colorado, in an investiga- 
tion of the schools of that county, that the reasons which cause a 
child to leave school are, on the whole, the same as those which 





1 Forty-seventh Annual Report of the Department of Education, 1918. 
2 Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota, 1917-18. 
3 Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia, 1917-18. 
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keep him out part of the time. In Kentucky, while taking school 
records, the investigators learned of 170 white children attending 
no school whatever. In Colorado several families were found whose 
children were not in school and had no intention of going. One 
family, visited four months after the beginning of school, had 
six children, the oldest 16, none of whom had enrolled, although 
the schoolhouse was less than one and one-half miles from their 
home. The father owned his farm of 76 acres, and had lived 
there for 20 years; yet the whole family was so poorly educated 
as to be almost illiterate. In Michigan, fully 15 per cent of the 
children of the 133 “beet families” interviewed had never attended 
school in America. These families are migratory, moving from 
place to place, often from state to state as the demand for agri- 
cultural labor varies. No one is responsible for the attendance 
of the children, and they evade the compulsory education laws. 

The school term in the country is shorter than that in cities. 
In a comparison of rural and urban statistics made in 1912, the 
Bureau of Education reported that the average term in urban 
communities was 46.4 days (over two months) longer than the aver- 
age for rural communities. The actual difference between the term 
in city schools and in country schools is even greater, for the above 
figures include in “rural communities” towns with a population of 
2,500 or less, although the school term in such towns approximates 
that of the cities more nearly than that of the country regions. 
This condition is usually attributed to the difficulty of raising funds 
in the country. Another factor enters in, however—the tendency 
in many rural districts to subordinate education to farm. work. 
The compulsory education law of Georgia, for instance, empowers 
the city, town and county boards of education to excuse children 
temporarily from attendance, and expressly authorises them “to 
take into consideration the seasons for agricultural labor and the 
need of such labor in exercising their discretion as to the time for 
which children in farming districts shall be excused.”! Schools 
in Michigan frequently declare “beet vacations” in the late fall. 
In the cotton-growing sections of Oklahoma the schools open as 
late as December and even the beginning of January. Summer 
sessions are sometimes held to make up for the lost time, but as the 


1 Georgia School Code, 1919, Art. XI, Sec. 171. 
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state superintendent points out in his last report, this is unsatis- 
factory. It frequently means a change in teacher, the weather is 
hot, attendance small and irregular, and interest at a very low ebb.! 
The same thing is true in the beet-growing regions of Colorado— 
in one section the schools opened November 29, and closed May 1, 
a term of only five months (less than the very low minimum re- 
quired to entitle a state to receive federal aid under the prcposed 
Smith-Towner bill). To shorten the school term in accordance with 
the requirements of the farm is manifestly unfair—it not only per- 
mits children to miss school; it obliges them to. 

The most serious effect of farm labor, however, and the one 
which has been made the special point of the National Child Labor 
Committee’s investigations, is the amount of absence which it 
causes. Children enter late in the fall, and leave early in the 
spring; even during the winter months they are absent from time 
to time to help on the farm. 

The State Superintendent of Education of South Carolina 
reports that during March, April and May attendance is very 
irregular, and that the same thing is true during the fall months. 
“In many schools during October and the early part of November 
and during the months of April and May not half of the children 
enrolled will be found present any day. . . . When inquiry is made 
by teachers and other school officers as to the reason for the poor 
attendance in the early fall and late spring the answer is almost 
invariably the necessity of gathering and planting the cotton crop.’ 

Wheat raising in North Dakota has the same effect upon 
school attendance as does cotton raising in the Carolinas. The last 
report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction stated that 
an average of at least 20,000 farm children stay out of school each 
year for a period of 60 days to help in raising wheat and other small 
grain products? The remedy suggested by the state superin- 
tendent—changing the school calendar year from September 1st 
to June Ist to October Ist to July 1st—would only partially solve 
the problem of two months absence for farmwork. 


1 Seventh Biennial Report, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Oklahoma, 1918. 


? Fifteenth Annual Report, Superintendent of Education, South Carolina, 1918. 


3 Fifteenth Biennial Report, Superintendent of Public Instruction, North 
Dakota, 1918. 
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In Colorado the local school authorities of counties in the sugar- 
beet growing section estimated that 4,841 children between the 
ages of 6 and 15 miss from two to twenty-two weeks of school, 
with an average of nine and a half weeks, because of work in the 
fields. In one school, four rooms were reserved for beet workers, 
but when the school opened only 30 children enrolled. This number 
soon dropped to 21, the third month there were 58 children, and the 
fourth 125. The Juvenile Court of Weld County as the result 
of their investigation referred to above, concluded that “by far the 
most of the children who are withdrawn from school to work are 
found on the farms.” In Michigan beet fields similar conditions 
were found. One-third of the children lost three entire months 
in the spring term alone, and these are the same children who will 
enter late in the fall. 

The Montana School Bulletin, published by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, discusses at length this same problem 
in its issue for December, 1919. ‘Unquestionably the largest 
proportion of children who are irregular in attendance at school are 
out to work. It is customary for hundreds of farmers, especially, 
to keep their children at home for several weeks in the fall and again 
in the spring when the spring work begins. The most flagrant cases 
are among sugar-beet workers who are mostly foreigners, but many 
American parents are using the labor of children in order to run 
their ranches.” Attendance records covering a period of three 
years were given for eight children from beet-workers’ families— 
these children had missed an average of 242 school days during this 
period and had attended an average of 258 days—only 86 days a year. 

The tobacco industry plays the same havoc in Kentucky. 
On one farm two boys, 9 and 11 years of age, were helping their 
father; the school had been in session for only 74 days, and they 
had already missed 45 and 25 days respectively for farmwork. 
In another family the 10-year-old son was absent 51 out of 74 days 
in the first four months of the school year. In another family, 
very comfortably situated, the 7, 8 and 12-year old girls and the 
10-year old boy all worked in the tobacco field instead of attending 
school. Their father said, ‘“‘That’s the advantage of the tobacco 
crop—every child is a hand.” 

In Maryland, the attendance records of 585 children in 15 
schools were studied. Only 305, slightly more than one-half of 
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these children, had entered the first week; 50 more entered: the 
second week, and 64 the third. An effort was made to ascertain 
the reasons for late entrance, and of the 132 cases in which infor- 
mation was secured, 97 or 73 per cent reported that they stayed 
out to work, chiefly on farms and in canneries. These children 
were all between 9 and 15 years of age. A school with a normal 
enrollment of 33 opened in the fall with nine pupils; another 
with 52 normally enrolled, had 18 the first week; another had 17 
of its usual enrollment of 40. In the spring, when the strawberry 
season comes, the situation is even worse. One county superin- 
tendent received a complaint from a rural teacher that most of her 
pupils would not take their final examinations because they were 
out picking strawberries. In another county eight schools had 
closed two or three weeks ahead of time because most of the children 
had dropped out to pick berries. Fifty per cent of the children 
in one school dropped out in March and April; in another (out of 
a total enrollment of 30) one girl was left at the time of the investi- 
gation; the rest were all picking berries. In still another school, 
with an enrollment of 38, sixteen had withdrawn between Febru- 
ary 17 and April 16. Again, an effort was made to secure informa- 
tion regarding the reasons for withdrawal, and of 90 cases, 62— 
nearly 70 per cent—gave farmwork as the only cause. 

Attendance records for about 23,000 children were taken in 
Colorado, Kentticky, Oklahoma, North Carolina and Alabama, 
showing the number of days missed by each child and the reasons 
for absence. On the basis of these figures, the children were divided 
into four classes: those who had been absent at all for farmwork 
were classed as ‘farm workers;” those absent for any other reason, 
such as housework, illness, distance, indifference, etc., were classed 
as “other absentees;’’? those who had moved in or out of the district 
during the school session were classed as ‘“‘migrants;” those who had 
been present every day were classed as “daily attendants.” Exclud- 
ing daily attendants and migrants (regarding whom information 
could not be secured for the entire school term) a total of 20,100 
children was left of whom 8,835 were farm-workers. It was found 
that farm-workers had missed at the time of the investigation 
an average of 36 days (about seven school weeks); and other 
absentees had missed only 23 days (about five weeks); further- 
more, the farm-workers had been absent 36.2 per cent of the 
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period the school had been in session at the time the records were 
taken, as compared with only 24.7 per cent for other absentees, 
These figures are conservative. In order to have personal inter- 
views with the children and the teacher to determine the cause 
for absence, it was necessary to visit the schools before the end 
of the term, and the absence for work in the late spring was not 
included. 

Irregular attendance is a loss not only to the children whose 
school term is shortened but to the entire group of children in the 
school. The following statement from the Annual Report of the 
State Department of Education of South Carolina is applicable to 
all agricultural communities. ‘For the first two months in the fall 
each teacher is constantly adjusting and readjusting his classes to 
meet the needs of the late comers. The pupils who could make 
rapid progress because of their full and regular attendance are con- 
stantly being retarded because of the earnest efforts of the teacher 
to promote the progress of the irregular attendants. After four 
years of close observation of country school conditions the writer 
feels that it is no exaggeration to say that in the average country 
school the pupils who attend regularly for the full session do not 
accomplish more than two-thirds the work they would accon- 
plish on account of the non-attendance of so many children in the 
early fall and late spring.’ 

The irregularity of the attendance of farm-workers is reflected 
directly in their scholarship. The State Department of Public 
Instruction of Michigan has just completed a study of retardation 
among 25,218 children in rural schools in nine counties. Of these 
children 29.2 per cent were found to be retarded, and, based on the 
judgment of the teacher in each case, over 75 per cent of these child- 
ren were retarded because of frequent change of schools and irregular 
attendance. These two factors are operative to a high degree 
among the children of beet-workers’ families, and the National Child 
Labor Committee’s study showed that only 28 per cent of these 
children were in their normal grades; the remaining 72 per cent 
were retarded. In one school in Maryland, 7.5 per cent of the 
children were ahead of their normal grade, 42.5 per cent were 
normal and 50 per cent were retarded. Those ahead had all entered 


1\Fifteenth Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Education, South 
Carolina, 1918. 
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the first week in September and had good attendance records. Of 
those retarded, only one-fourth had entered when the school opened 
in September, the remainder coming in from three to ten weeks 
late, and one-half had left before the term had been completed. 
The Juvenile Court of Weld County, Colorado, reported that of 
the 2,078 cases of retardation examined, 53 per cent of the retarda- 
tion was attributable to farmwork; and that of the 1,410 retarded 
pupils who had been absent for more than half of the term, 79.5 
per cent of the retardation was due wholly or in part to work in the 
fields. Their conclusions were: (1) That the greatest single causa- 
tion of retardation is irregular attendance; (2) that the greatest 
causation of irregular attendance is the withdrawal of children to 
work upon the farm. 

The Montana School Bulletin, referred to above also points 
out the effect of irregular attendance on retardation: 


“Out of 27 children enrolled last year in one school 
in a section where the majority of children are kept at 
home to work during the beet-harvesting season and 
at other times when farm and home work is heavy, 14 
children were from one to three years behind their 
grades. One family of six children, ages ranging from 
6 to 18 years, had in 1913-14 a total absence record 
of 368 days in a school term of 150 days. With such a 
record of attendance it is not strange that five out of 
the six children were from one to four years behind 
their grades.” 


An inspector of rural schools in Louisiana reported that the 
children could not pass the simple tests given them. ‘A number 
of fifth-grade pupils could not add, more of them could not multi- 
ply; the time required for these operations was on an average more 
than twice as long as it should be, and the percentage of inaccuracy 
deplorable, while the situation with reference to skill in the use 
of punctuation marks parallels that in arithmetic,’’ and the in- 
spector placed first in his explanation of this poor scholarship, 
the irregularity of attendance in former years. It is also signifi- 
cant that in the one parish (local unit) in which the compulsory 
attendance law was being rigidly enforced, the records of the 
pupils were much better than in any other parish visited.! 


1Field Force Report, November, 1917. 
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The studies of the National Child Labor Committee in North 
Carolina, Alabama, Kentucky, Oklahoma and Colorado, point 
to the same conclusions. Excluding migrants (for whose retarda- 
tion change in locality is in part responsible), age and grade records 
were secured for 16,806 children. On an exceedingly liberal 
gradation basis—the three-year basis—56.4 per cent of farm- 
workers 9 to 15 years of age were retarded, as compared with 
only 34 per cent of all others. Of those retarded, 28.7 per cent 
of the farm-workers were retarded at least three years as compared 
with only 20 per cent for non-farm-workers, and only 1.1 per cent 
of farm-workers were ahead of their grade as compared with 4.6 
among non-farm-workers. It is interesting to note that the per 
cent of retardation steadily increases as the child becomes of an 
age to work on the farm, rising in the case of farm-workers from 
29.2 per cent among 9 year olds to 86.9 per cent among 15 year 
olds, and from 18.1 to 70 per cent among all others. 


PROMOTION 


It is not surprising that farm-workers are frequently “eft 
back,” in many cases as a direct result of their absence for work. 
A child can not be expected to complete in five or six months of 
irregular attendance a course of study intended for seven or eight 
months of daily attendance. In Alabama, for instance, two 
children of 15 years in the fifth grade were not promoted—they 
had missed 43 and 52 days respectively to work on the farm. 
In another school a 15-year-old child was found in the fourth 
grade. This child had missed for farmwork 83 of the 116 days 
the school had been held, and was not to be promoted. In another 
school four children (9, 10, 12 and 13 years) were all in the first 
grade, and were to remain there—they had each been absent 
70 days, exactly one-half of the time the school had been in session; 
the school was to be held three or four weeks longer, but they 
were going to drop out for farmwork. Another 14-year-old child 
in the second grade had been present for ten days, and absent 85 
for farmwork. In three states, North Carolina, Alabama and 
Oklahoma, information was secured with regard to the promotion 
of all children whose attendance record was taken, and it was found 
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that there were 10 per cent more failures among farm-workers 
than among all other absentees. (Daily attendants whose record 
is uniformly high were excluded.) 


INFLUENCE OF LAND TENURE 


From 30 to 40 per cent of the farms in the North Central 
States, and from 50 to 65 per cent of the farms in the South, 
are operated by tenant farmers.' During the course of its 
agricultural studies, the Committee became convinced that the 
children of this tenant class were not getting a “square deal” and 
that they suffered to a greater degree the ill effects of farm labor than 
did the children of families who owned their farms. Consequently 
in the last three investigations (in Oklahoma, North Carolina and 
Alabama), wherever possible the home tenure of the child was 
ascertained. Excluding migrants, this information was secured for 
13,069 children of whom 5,410 were from tenants’ families. It 
was found that among tenants’ children farm-workers missed 
39.1 per cent of the school term, as compared with 31.3 per cent 
for the farm-workers of owners’ families; and that they had missed 
on the average 42.9 days, as compared with 34.5 days for owners’ 
children. For the entire tenants’ children group, an average of 
398 days (35.7 per cent of the term) was missed, as compared 
with 29 days (25.8 per cent of the term) for owners’ children. 
Again the effect of irregular attendance is evidenced in retardation; 
58.4 per cent of tenants’ children were retarded, as compared with 
41.1 per cent for owners’ children, and 49.5 per cent (nearly one-half) 
of tenants’ children failed to be promoted as compared with 36.1 
per cent for owners’ children. 

The higher percentage of retardation among tenants’ children 
is due, not to mental inferiority, but to their greater amount of 
absence from school for farmwork. It is to be expected that 
poverty among tenants will be more acute than among owners, 
for their labor must not only furnish a living for their own family, 
but must make the farm yield a profit to its owners. They have 
to economise to the utmost, and can not afford to hire outside help. 
Undoubtedly their need is great; whether this explains the absence 


Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, page 348. 
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from school of their children or whether it justifies it will be 
considered later. 


MIGRANTS 


The child of the migrant agricultural worker fares even worse. 
Like the child of the tenant farmer his attendance is irregular and 
subject to the need for help on the farm. But very often he does 
not attend at all—it is easier for him to follow the line of least 
resistance and stay out of school than to make continual readjust- 
ments to new surroundings, new methods of instruction and new 
teachers. Statistics with regard to migrants’ children were gathered 
in three of the investigations (Alabama, North Carolina and Okla- 
homa). It was impossible to secure information with regard to the 
absence of the children before they moved into the district, and the 
records of their attendance while in the district did not indicate a 
greater percentage of absence than among “farm-workers.” There 
was, however, a striking increase in the amount of retardation— 
62.7 per cent of migrants 9 to 15 years of age inclusive were 
retarded, and only .7 per cent ahead of their grade. The educa- 
tion of the child of the habitual migrant is a difficult problem. 
When the family moves from state to state, the child does not come 
under the attendance law of any; and even the child whose family 
migrates from one place to another in the same state is not in- 
cluded in the census, and consequently seldom has the attendance 
law invoked against him. These children constitute an entire class 
not reached by our educational laws—a class not small in numbers, 
nor concentrated in any one scetion. They are found throughout 
the country—in the cranberry bogs of New Jersey, the beet fields 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, the canneries of New England and 
of the Eastern and Southern states, the berry fields of Delaware 
and Maryland, in general agricultural work in Western and Central 
New York—practically wherever farmwork, with its seasonal 
requirements, is carried on. The National Child Labor Committee, 
a few years ago, made a study of 300 Baltimore families. From 
May to July they had picked peas and strawberries in the country 
regions near Baltimore; August to October, they had worked in 
the tomato and corn factories of Maryland and Delaware, and 100 
families had spent the winter, from October to April, in the Southern 
oyster and shrimp canneries. With the frequent changes, the time 
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consumed in travel, the inclination to utilise child labor in all of 
these industries—what chance had the children of these families 
to secure any schooling whatever? 


CONCLUSION 
1. Enforcement of Compulsory Attendance Laws 


If the chief argument against the work of children in the fields 
is its interference with education, it is through the schools that it 
must be combated. The eradication of child labor in agriculture 
will not come through prohibitive enactment; it must be incidental 
to an extension of the school term and a strict enforcement of 
adequate compulsory attendance laws. That this is feasible, even in 
regions where farm-work makes the most demands, is demonstrated 
by the experience of a county superintendent of schools in a beet 
growing section of Montana. She reported to the state super- 
intendent that she had been successful in keeping the children in 
school, and explained her method: 


“Last year these people were all visited and written 
to either by the teachers or myself or both and were told 
that if they took contracts this year that required the 
entire family to get out the beets it would be their 
loss as we would insist on the children being in 
school and would not hesitate to prosecute. We sent 
out a few letters and had an article published in both 
county papers urging every one in the community to 
constitute himself a committee of one to see that all 
children were in school and report to my office any 
that were not. Asa result not a child in that district 
so far has been kept out for beet-work.”’ 


This community stands forth as an exception, however, not 
only in Montana but in the country as a whole, for at present, 
lenient as the attendance laws are in most states, they are a dead 
letter in rural districts. Enforcement is usually left in the hands of 
local authorities, and they are unwilling to prosecute their neighbors. 
In Louisiana, the rural school supervisors report time and time 
again that no effort is being made to enforce the compulsory at- 
tendance law in the districts visited. In North Carolina, of 144 
schools visited, 50 made no provision whatever to keep the children 
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in school for four months—the period at that time required by law. 
Parents are indifferent, if not hostile, and can not be suddenly 
converted to giving up the assistance of their children for what 
seems to them as vague and impractical an idea as “education.” 
One father frankly stated that his boy was worth $1,000 for work 
during the beet season, but was nothing but an expense if he went 
to school. 


2. Economic Value of Education 


There are—as in any child labor field—two classes of families 
to be considered. There are those who do not need the assistance 
of their children, but who nevertheless allow and encourage them 
to stay away from school to work. This class constitutes a large 
majority. A Colorado family who boasted that they made $10,000 
from their farm the preceding year were allowing their two children, 
7 and 11 years of age, to work in the beet fields during the school 
hours. Another family consisting of the father, mother and two 
girls, 9 and 10 years, worked 40 acres of beets, although they own 
a good home elsewhere in the state. They board it up for half a 
year, and live in a shack “in the beets.” Another prosperous 
farmer who owns more than 200 acres of valuable land, nevertheless 
keeps his 6, 8 and 10-year-old children out of school to work in 
the beet fields. The school superintendents of three counties 
in Maryland stated that in their opinion most of the families who 
withdraw their children from school to work in the fields could 
easily afford to send them to school for the entire term, and either 
to get along without extra help or to hire men for the work they 
now do. 

There are some, however, so crushed by poverty that they 
do actually depend upon the work of the children for the support 
of the family. This should not be so; it is a short-sighted as well 
as an unjust policy to cripple the future of children because of 
present economic necessity. If forced to do without the help of 
the children either the families would receive other assistance (such 
as scholarships or mothers’ pensions), or the conditions creating 
the poverty would be ameliorated. 

In farming, as in all other industry, education pays, and it is 
only fair to the child to give him this start for the future. The 
Missouri College of Agriculture made a study of 656 farms in one 
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county. Of these 554 were operated by men who had received 
a district school education, only; the remaining 102 by men who 
had gone beyond the district school. It was found that the better 
educated farmers operated 33 per cent more land; they owned 
four-fifths of the land they operated as compared with three-fifths 
owned by those with only a district school education; they kept 
one-sixth more live stock; worked 14 per cent more land per work- 
man; and earned 77 per cent more labor income per year. The 
report concludes: ‘While other factors may have played some 
part in his greater earning capacity, yet from a careful study of 
the organisation of his business, it appears that education must 
have played a very large part in his greater earning ability.” A 
similar study was made in Indiana among tenant farmers, and the 
size of the farm, average capital and average income were directly 
proportional to the amount of education received. Cornell Uni- 
versity conducted another investigation of this kind in an up-state 
New York County. They found that of 1,303 farmers, 1,007 
(77 per cent) had received a district school education only; 210 
(12 per cent) a high school education and 16 (one per cent) a 
college education. Here again the increase in labor income corres- 
ponded to the amount of education of the farmer. A comparison 
was also made between the average labor income returned on 
stated amounts of capital to farmers with a district school education 
only and to those who had received more education. In each 
case the farmer with the poorer education received a smaller return, 
varying from 48 to 87 per cent of that received by those with more 
education. This same investigation showed that only 17 per cent 
of the tenant farmers had received more than a district school 
education, as compared with 30 per cent of owners. 


3. Reorganisation of Rural Schools 


If we are to keep the farm boy and girl in school we must 
do more than hold out a promise of increased earnings in the 
future. It is a characteristic of childhood to live in the present, 
and we must provide a type of education that will make children 
consciously desire to remain in school because the work interests 
them. The Educational Committee of The First National Country 
Life Conference, held in 1919, summarising the suggestions that 
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have been made from time to time by various individuals and 
organisations interested, recommended a readjustment of rural 
education to include training for health, citizenship, life occupa- 
tion and leisure. A great impetus to such a revision has been 
given by the Smith-Hughes Act, passed in 1917, under which 
federal aid is granted to states for agricultural, industrial and home 
economics education and for the training of teachers of these sub- 
jects. A measure, such as the Smith-Towner bill introduced at 
the last session of Congress, providing federal aid for general school 
purposes, will go even further in this direction. Fully as import- 
ant as federal aid, however, is the consolidation of rural schools 
and the reorganisation of the school system on the county basis. 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, in his book Public Education in the United 
States points out that educational progress has been confined to 
city schools, and that this is due to the capable administrative 
leadership made possible by a centralised organisation. He like- 
wise points out that we can not hope for success in our rural schools, 
nor look for the introduction of progressive features until the district 
system is abolished. 


“The rural and village schools of most of our States, 
cut off by law from securing directive oversight from 
outside the county, and split up into thousands of 
little unrelated school districts, inspired by no unity 
of purpose and animated by no modern conception of 
educational work, have gone along without much 
change since the days of the sixties. Too often the 
little rural school stands to-day as a forlorn and 
shrunken landmark of what used to be an important 
rural social and educational institution.”’! 


The school must again become the center of rural life. Its 
work should be carried on and supervised by specially trained men 
and women acquainted with conditions in the country and able 
to awaken the interest not only of the children but of their families 
as well. The average rural school teacher today is not of this 
type; frequently she neither understands nor is interested in rural 
life, and is not prepared to develop the work of the school along lines 
adapted to its needs. A recent study of the preparation of rural 


1 Public Education in the United States—Ellwood P. Cubberley, page 466. 
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school teachers in Missouri showed that from 87 to 90 per cent had 
not studied any subjects bearing on the economic and social prob- 
lems of the country school; over 50 per cent had had no courses in 
rural school methods and management, and 29 per cent had never 
studied agriculture in their professional preparation, although 
required to teach it.1_ When the school has taken its rightful place 
in the community its service will be recognised, and parents, realis- 
ing that the training the child receives in school is of far greater 
value than the limited experience he gets while assisting on the 
farm, will come to co-operate with educational authorities in enforc- 
ing attendance. Farmers’ organisations already recognise the value 
of education and are emphasising its importance to the farmer, 
but until the individual farmer also is converted, he must be com- 
pelled by law to send his children to school. 

Theodore Roosevelt said, ‘Our civilisation rests at bottom 
on the wholesomeness, the attractiveness and the completeness 
as well as the prosperity of life in the country.”’ Whether or not 
country life shall possess these characteristics depends upon the 
amount and the nature of the education which farm children receive. 


1 Sixty-ninth Report of the Public Schools of Missouri, 1918. 








KENTUCKY’S PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 


The legislature of Kentucky, session of 1920, under the leader- 
ship of Governor Edwin B. Morrow, has put the Blue Grass State 
in the forefront of progress in child welfare legislation. Its record 
is one of the outstanding achievements of recent years in matters 
pertaining to social advance. Not all that needs to be done for the 
education and protection of children has been done, or can be done 
by legislative methods, but it would be difficult to point to greater 
achievement in state legislation on behalf of children, barring a 
complete overhauling of existing laws and thus mending faults and 
filling gaps. Kentucky has provided for just such an overhauling 
of the laws, in the authorisation by the legislature and the appoint- 
ment by the governor of a Children’s Code Commission, which will 
report after study and investigation and make recommendations. 

Creation of a Children’s Code Commission was specially urged 
in the National Child Labor Committee’s report on “Child Welfare 
in Kentucky.” This report was based on a field study of child wel- 
fare conditions and problems, lasting several months, and including 
the following subjects: Health, Schools, Recreation, Child Labor, 
Rural Life, Juvenile Courts, and Law and Administration. The report 
was published in book form by the National Child Labor Committee. 
It was also published by the State Board of Health in its Bulletin. 
In both forms the report had a wide circulation in Kentucky and 
served well its purpose of helping educate the public and of aiding 
in the framing of bills. Representatives of the Committee assisted 
personally in giving publicity to the findings and recommendations 
of the Committee’s staff of specialists, took part in the drawing of 
bills and appeared at legislative hearings. All of the Committee's 
work in Kentucky was done on invitation and at the request of 
Kentucky people—state officials, social workers and other citizens. 
The Committee does not claim the credit for what the governor 
and the legislature did, not even for any of it, but is glad to have 
been of service in a co-operative way. 

Among the principal contributors to the final result were 
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Dr. Arthur T. McCormick, secretary of the State Board of Health; 
Superintendent Colvin, of the Department of Education; the 
Kentucky State Teachers’ Association; the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation; the Co-operative Council of Kentucky; the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; the Kentucky Child Labor Association; 
the National Physical Education Service; boards of trade in vari- 
ous cities of the state; the press—and this is an incomplete list. 
Governor Morrow is especially deserving of praise, and the accom- 
plishment was that of the legislature itself. In both House and 
Senate there were leaders who had the vision, and among the mem- 
bers generally there was manifest a real enthusiasm for the pro- 
tection and education of Kentucky’s children. 

The first ‘‘Whereas” of the preamble to one of the health bills— 

now on the statute books—reads as follows: ‘‘Whereas, upon the 
invitation of the Governor of this Commonwealth’—(Hon. A. O. 
Stanley was governor at the time)—“the National Child Labor 
Committee, acting through a large corps of highly trained experts, 
has recently completed a careful investigation into conditions affect- 
ing child welfare, covering the entire state, but more intensive in 
tepresentative typical counties in every section, which reveals 
conditions detrimental to proper bodily development and danger- 
ous to health and life in a large percentage of the homes and schools 
in country districts and small towns, and in the mines and industrial 
communities in almost every section of the state where they exist” — 
etc. 
_ In its report the Committee had clearly shown the inadequacy 
of the funds at the disposal of the State Board of Health, urged the 
establishment of a Bureau of Publicity and Public Health Educa- 
tion, and placed emphasis on the development of county and district 
health departments. The legislature has increased the budget 
appropriation for the State Board of Health from $75,000 to 
$135,000, and by appropriations for special purposes—establishment 
of a state tuberculosis sanitarium and state aid for county health 
nurses—has rendered $165,000, all together, available for health 
work. A bureau charged with publicity and propaganda work 
has been provided for, and another the function of which will be to 
promote county and district health organisation, exercise super- 
vision over county and district departments and co-operate with 
such departments. 
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To compare in detail the specific recommendations of the Com- 
mittee with the specific legislative provisions placed upon the 
statute books during the session of 1920 is impossible within the 
limits of this article. Suffice it to say here that in the following 
enumeration of enactments and amendments the spirit of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations is discernible where the letter has not 
been exactly followed. 

The legislature has required the State Department of Education, 
in co-operation with the State Board of Health, to prepare courses 
in physical education which are to be given to all pupils or students 
in the common, graded, normal or other schools supported in whole 
or in part by the state. The same act authorises boards of edu- 
cation to turn over school buildings and yards to proper persons 
or agencies for use as community play and recreation centers. A 
vocational education bureau has been established in the state 
department. New provisions have been written in the law relating 
to the consolidation of county schools. The minimum salary of 
teachers in the state has been made $75 a month. The National 
Child Labor Committee reported exhaustively on teacher’s salaries. 
Many teachers were receiving as low as $35 a month, or lower. 

The legislature has changed entirely the old system, or lack of 
system, of certificating teachers. This was one of the points stressed 
by the Committee. An act provides for the grading by the state 
board of education of all persons examined for certificates. The 
county boards hold the examinations, the questions being prepared 
by the state board, which issues the certificates. Four classes of 
certificates are issued. The qualifications are to be raised gradually 
until 1926, when all applicants for elementary certificates of the 
first grade shall have had four years of high school work, or its 
equivalent, and in addition forty weeks’ professional study in a state 
normal school or some other training school recognised by the state 
board. Other changes in methods and requirements of certifica- 
tion have been made. 

Two of the principal needs of Kentucky’s educational system, 
as seen by the National Child Labor Committee, were taking the 
office of state superintendent of public instruction out of partisan 
politics and doing the same thing with the office of county super- 
intendent. Hitherto both offices have been filled by candidates 
running on party tickets. An act or resolution looking toward the 
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amendment of the state constitution and making the office of state 
superintendent a statutory instead of a constitutional office was 
passed. At present the state superintendent is elected by popular 
vote for a term of four years and can not succeed himself. It was 
enacted by the legislature that the county superintendent, as execu- 
tive officer of a county board of education elected by the qualified 
voters of the county, shall be chosen by vote of such board. The 
minimum salary of the county superintendent has been made $1,200 
instead of $600. The board is to be a “non-partisan” board of 
five members. 

An act requires that the minimum tax rate for county schools 
shall in no event be less than 25 cents nor more than 65 cents on 
each hundred dollars of taxable property. Formerly the rate of 
taxation in certain counties was as low as 10 cents and the maxi- 
mum could not exceed 30 cents. The state gave just enough money 
to the counties to make possible the existence of poor schools for 
six months, and many counties let it go at that, not adding any 
appreciable sum to that from state funds. Another act looks to the 
amendment of the state constitution, whereby the state may with- 
hold ten per cent of monies collected for school purposes and distribute 
the amount with a view to equalisation of school opportunities. 
The county board may now levy taxes for school purposes with- 
out the intervention of the fiscal court. 

Upon the county superintendent of education is imposed the 
duty of making recommendations concerning school buildings, 
repairs, etc. It is made mandatory on the county board to pro- 
vide sanitary closets immediately for all schools lacking them, 
these closets to meet the requirements of the State Board of Health. 

A new compulsory attendance law has been written. The law 
now requires the attendance of children living in county school 
districts the entire school term. This applies to all children of 
school age, which is between 7 and 18, unless they have completed 
the 8th grade, the higher limit having been raised, so far as children 
in county districts are concerned, from 12 to 18. The school age 
for children in cities of the first, second, third and fourth classes 
remains as it was. City children must attend school until 16 unless 
they have completed the eighth grade or are lawfully and steadily 
employed under the provisions of the child labor law. The com- 
pulsory attendance law is not without its faults still; perhaps it would 
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have been just as well to have raised the age limit for rural children 
to 16 instead of 18. Thus it would be the same for both country and 
city children. 

The salaries of the state school supervisors, or inspectors, have 
been raised, and provision made for two additional supervisors, 
One of these will devote his entire time to the problem of the one- 
room mountain school, and the other to that of the problem of the 
mining camp school in the mountain area of the state. The state 
superintendent expresses the belief that Kentucky will solve these 
problems and set an example for the entire region of the Southern 
Highlands. 

Of great importance is the act passed providing for the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of a commission of five members to make a 
complete survey of schools and school administration—the entire 
public educational system of the state. The commission shall 
employ experts, not residents of Kentucky, to conduct a thorough 
study and present recommendations to the commission. The 
commission shall report to the governor. This step is highly indi- 
cative of Kentucky’s earnest desire to give her children the best 
possible facilities of education. Together with the creation of the 
Children’s Code Commission it shows that Kentucky means to be 
thorough as well as careful in what she does legislatively for the 
boys and girls who are to be her grown-up citizens tomorrow. 

Besides the large appropriations for health work and that of 
$10,000 for the expenses of the education commission, there were 
other noteworthy grants of money. The two state normal schools 
each received an addition of $75,000 to their regular annuities. 
The state university was granted $75,000 for the building of a 
dormitory and received $40,000 to provide additional equipment in 
the engineering department. Thirty thousand dollars additional 
per year was appropriated for work in agricultural instruction. 
The appropriation for agricultural extension work in the year 1920- 
1921 is $108,000 and in the year 1921-1922, $126,000. 

A provision in the child labor law calling for the physical exami- 
nation of children applying for work permits, which was omitted 
from the law in making amendments in 1918, has been restored. 
Kentucky now has one of the best child labor laws in the South. 
At the legislative session just passed, a bill designed to weaken the 
provisions regarding street trades failed of passage. 
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Among the progressive measures passed was one creating a 
state board of charities and corrections to “establish a broad and 
humane and practical policy. by the state in the care and treatment 
of all state wards” and to supervise the various institutions in which 
such wards are cared for. ‘The new board consists of eight mem- 
bers, two of whom are women. A bill for establishing a Domestic 
Relations Court in Louisville was passed. 

Altogether the record of the Kentucky legislature is worthy of 
high praise. Whatever faults and shortcomings there may be, 
the fact of great accomplishment remains. It is the beginning 
of many things. The action relating to education is but the 
prelude to an extensive remaking of the school system. The appoint- 
ment of a Children’s Code Commission is full of definite promise. 
Conspicuous in the legislative record of 1920 is its forward-looking, 
earnest, constructive spirit. 
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“T ain’t gwine a work till my dyin’ day; 
’F I ever lays up enough 
I’s gwine ago off a while en stay, 
I'll be takin’ a few days off. 
Case de jimson weeds don’t bloom but once 
En when dey’s shed dey’s shed. 
En when you’s dead tain’t jes a few mont’s 
But you’s gwine be a long time dead.”’ 


Little Girl—(leaving lecture on Child Labor, to which her mother 
has taken her to make her realize how fortunate she is)—‘‘That means 
it will be against the law for me to wipe dishes, doesn’t it, mother?” 
—Life. 





Government reports are not always so dead as they look. One 
using then has found the following enlivening statements: 

“The H family consists of the mother and five children, the 
oldest fourteen and the youngest thirteen months.” 

“She succeeded in obtaining the mother’s consent to the 
removal of the children’s adenoids, had them weighed and sent | 
on vacations.” 

“There were three children—Charles 6, Henry 3, and Anna | 
8 months.” f 

“Tt will be the object of the meeting to devise plans for offer- 
ing better opportunities to the delinquents in Columbus.” 

“In the case of new nurseries, a yard of playground should be 
regarded as essential.” 





An investigator was studying recreation problems in rural 
communities. He became interested in a musical instrument the 
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drummer was manipulating. It was an ordinary washboard, 
called the African Harp. 

“T suppose you still use it for the family washing?” said the 
facetious investigator. 

“Yep,” answered the drummer promptly, “I’ve played many 
an old rag on it.” : 


The Professor’s child, a girl of eight, observed an individual 
acting in a manner as peculiar as it was unusual. “Oh, Father,” 
said she, “Isn’t he silly? Why, he’s so silly, he’s super-silly-ous!”’ 
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PsYCHOLOGY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A BEHAVIORIST. John Watson. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


As Titchener is the high priest of introspectionist psychology, so is Watson 
the chief iconoclast of behaviorism. This book is intended for use as a college 
textbook. It contains all the meat of behaviorist psychology and therefore 
will have a wide reading among other than college students of psychological 
science. The reader will find no discussion of consciousness and no reference 
to such terms as ‘“‘sensation,” “perception,” “‘attention,” ‘‘will,” “image” and 
the like. Professor Watson says in his preface: ‘These terms are in good 
repute, but I have found that I can get along without them both in carrying 
out investigations and in presenting psychology as a system to my students. 
I frankly do not know what they mean, nor do I believe that any one else can 
use them consistently.”” The subject matter of the volume is human behavior 
—teaction to stimulus or situation—and its data are obtained from the study 
of human behavior. The author points out, however, that behavioristic psy- 
chology is neither an objective psychology nor a modified system of psycho- 
analysis. 


R. G. F. 


THE UNSOLVED RIDDLE oF SocIAL JusTicE. Stephen Leacock. New York: 
John Lane Company. 


Stephen Leacock, professor of political economy in McGill University, 
always writes with grace and distinction, whether in ‘‘lighter’” or in serious 
vein. The present little volume is as safe as it is sane, but his treatment of the 
subject—the social unrest and the way of salvation—is both fresh and refresh- 
ing. In Professor Leacock’s view we are between the Scylla of individualism 
and the Charybdis of socialism. The middle course is the only safe and sane 
course to steer. Professor Leacock is a strong proponent of progressive social 
legislation, particularly legislation designed to insure children a fair start in 
life. 


R. G. F. 
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INTRODUCTION TO CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. Charles W. Waddle. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


This is the best of all introductory, general treatments of child psychology. 
It presupposes some knowledge of general psychology and some familiarity with 
the principles and viewpoint of modern biology, but can be read with profit 
by any intelligent person. Ellwood P. Cubberley, in his introduction, thus 
describes the topical arrangement: ‘‘The first chapter is a historical state- 
ment as to the scientific study of children, and serves to set off the present-day 
work in its proper perspective. The second chapter describes the methods of 
studying children. The third gives a good simple treatment of child life, from 
the biological point of view, and puts the subject in proper biological perspec- 
tive. This is followed by a chapter dealing with human behavior and the 
instincts, in which the use of the term ‘instincts’ is carefully restricted within 
scientific limits, and the usual loose thinking on the matter of instincts avoided. 
Play, language and drawing are then selected for treatment as representing 
three typical child activities with instinctive bases, and as illustrating the men- 
tal development of the child. The knowledge we have as to genetic develop- 
ment along these three lines, and the teaching of these three subjects, follows. 
The author then takes up the questions of heredity and environment as showing 
themselves in the moral nature of children and in juvenile delinquency—heredi- 
ty, environment and the moral nature of children being the central subjects 
toward which the whole book has been leading. The general facts and prin- 
ciples of mental development, and some of the established laws for this, followed 
by a consideration of individual mental capacities, closes the treatment.’’ Pro- 
fessor Waddle’s book is worthy of unequivocal commendation. 


TOWARDS RAcIAL HEALTH. Norah H. Marsh. New York City: E. P. Dutton 
& Company. 


Have we not attained a place in the progress of civilisation when we should 
abandon the Jaissez-faire attitude toward all human misery resulting from 
venereal diseases, prostitution, illegitimate children; unhappy marriages, broken 
homes and loveless lives as well as perversion of the natural and most sacred 
instincts? Can we not hope for progress in attacking the cause of these evils 
when we can give our children proper training and guidance toward right 
ideals? ‘Towards Racial Health,” by Norah H. Marsh, is a very constructive 
book, which is full of suggestions of how the parent and educator may guard 
against the pitfalls which so often result in wrong mental impressions upon 
the mind of the young child, and of how we may continually give the instruc- 
tion and guidance that leads to high ideals, the development of ethical values 
and the sublimation of the sex impulses. 

Very recently we have been making great strides toward abandoning our 
old policy of closing our eyes to the misery caused by venereal diseases, and 
have actually made progress in controlling these diseases, but we shall soon 
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reach a standstill in handling this problem and we shall make no progress in © 
either curing or preventing the other evils mentioned, if we do not help our 4 
children establish the right healthy moral attitude towards all the bodily func. © 
tions, give them sound knowledge and high ideals. The material in this hand. | 
book should be of great value to all who would grapple with this problem rather © 
than risk their beloved children to the misery-producing Jaissez-faire attitude of a 
the past. a 


H. H. MirtcuHett. 


THE New State. M. P. Follett. New York City: Longmans, Green & Co, : 


To-those of us who are overwhelmed with the realisation of the failure of q 
our democratic form of government, this book offers the open sesame to new q 
conceptions. The underlying principle of the book is that of a “group organi- | 
zation movement substituting intention for accident, organized purpose for | 
scattered desire.” This is by no means a new ideal—every new “ism” con- | 
tains the demand for an organised social point of view. In the economic field © 
syndicalism, socialism, and sovietism, all three much tabooed words, are essen- | 
tially pleas for group consciousness. In the world of philosophy, psychology, | 
and religion the conception is a group interpretation of life. a 

Miss Follett divides her book into three fundamental parts: the first is 7 
an attempt to ascertain the principles which must underlie any ideal and vital 
state. The second determines how far these principles are expressed in present | 
political forms. The third describes how these can be applied to the true state. 7 

The principles involved in a new interpretation are: (a) The collective | 
idea attained by collective thinking of a group, a thinking which integrates © 
the differences of individuals and produces a unit thought; (b) a second prin- 7 
ciple is collective feeling, a sympathy with the group; (c) a third is the collec- 
tive will. The individual must realise that he can find his greatest freedom ~ 
in the development of the community. A rather clear distinction between | 
crowd rule and the author’s conception of group rule is given and a further ” 
analysis of the psychological processes involved in community organisation. 

The cultivation of new principles under existing conditions and in existing ~ 
institutions is the test of its efficiency and here Miss Follett is neither clear © 
nor sufficiently practical. Community centers and school centers are stressed 7 
by her as the nuclei for the development of such an attitude toward community | 
life and community organisation. ; 

The presentation of ideas is made incoherent by the unnecessary repeti- | 
tion of words and thoughts. It is significant for the politico-sociological world, 7 
however, that more and more books of this type are being written for absorp- 
tion by the public. 3 


THERESA WOLFSON. 








